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LENTEN SERMON THEMES 


Pastors’ Programs for Pulpit Discourses Show Calls for 
Spiritual Exercises 


The Rev. J. Glenn Boliek, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Luray, Va., writes in his 
Lenten bulletin as follows: “The Lenten 
season brings us that sacred period where- 
by we can repent and believe. Our Lord’s 
stay (forty days) in the wilderness sug- 
gests a special season for prayer, medita- 
tion, and fasting. We, through the Passion 
History, can behold His going up to Jeru- 
salem, where the Son of God laid down 
His life for your sins and mine. The bless- 
ings that are offered will depend largely 
upon our attitude toward Christ and His 
cross.” 

‘The theme of his Sunday morning ser- 
mons during Lent is, “Spiritual Testing”; 
of his services during Holy Week, “Chal- 
lenging Choices.” Wednesday night serv- 
ices deal with “What We Believe,” about 
sin, faith, prayer, baptism, the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The aim of his messages during the 
season is to show his people “How to grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


The Rev. William M. Weaver, S.T.D., 
pastor of St. Luke’s, West Collingswood, 
N. J., is taking as his Sunday morning 
theme, “The Words of Jesus About Him- 
self.’ He speaks of Christ as the Bread 
of Life, the Light of the World, the Door, 
the Way, the Vine, “I and my Father are 
one” and “I am the resurrection and the 
life.” For the Sunday evening services the 
theme is, “Old Testament Beacons,” and 
for Wednesday evenings, “Appeals to 
Jesus.” 

In his bulletin he issues an earnest ap- 
peal to members to attend the services 
regularly; to read God’s Word daily, de- 
voutly; to partake of the Lord’s Supper; 
to bring others to the services; and to par- 
ticipate in the Lenten self-denial offering. 


The Rev. Russell Frank Auman, pastor 
of Redeemer Church, Scarsdale, N. Y., 
writes in his Lenten invitation, “During 
the coming weeks of Lent we shall again 
penitently and appreciatively gather to re- 
view the earthly climax of our Saviour’s 
redeeming sacrifice.” “Passion Problems 
of Jesus” is the theme of his Sunday morn- 
ing sermons, and “Passion Scenes” Wednes- 
day evenings. Copies of famous paintings 
will be distributed to and studied by all 
who attend these gatherings. 


The Rev. Ernest C. French, Christ 
Church, Newburgh, N. Y., writes: “Lent 
calls us to more earnest spirituality, a 
greater diligence in church attendance and 
the use of the means of grace. May we 
hear the call and heed it.” 

At the mid-week services he is taking 
as his theme “Events in the Passion of 
Our Lord.” The evening of March 26 will 
be in the nature of a song service at which 
the singing of Lenten hymns will be the 
feature. An Easter cantata by the choir 
will be the climax of the services. 


The Lenten call of the Rev. Wynne C. 
Boliek, pastor of the Church of the Refor- 
mation, Columbia, S. C., is “Live for Christ 


Each Day.” The theme of the Sunday 
morning sermons is, “Progressive Chris- 
tianity,” the steps in this progress being, 
Progress Through Temptation, Faith, 
Knowledge, Need, Criticism, and Praise. 
Sunday evenings, “Words from the Cross” 
will be the theme. At the mid-week serv- 
ices, “Hymns of Our Faith” will be the 
subject of Pastor Boliek’s talks. 


The Rev. W. F. Martin, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Albuquerque, N. M., issues 
a pastoral message in which he says: “In 
this personal message, I want first of all 
to bring you a Lenten wish, that this sea- 
son of our church year may be a time of 
genuine spiritual renewal as you follow 
in the footsteps of our Lord. This, I be- 
lieve, may best be done by daily Scrip- 
ture reading and meditation, secret prayer, 
and regular attendance at church services. 

“Lent is a time for increased personal 
devotion. I urge that its full purpose may 
be realized among us. 

“May our minds be centered during 
these days on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
His sufferings. In the troubled times 
through which we are passing, may our 
souls be assured that Christ is the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. Nothing 
can take the place of a consecrated, per- 
sonal devotion to Jesus Christ. It is the 
source of the Christian’s joy and the sub- 
stance of his faith.” 

Sunday evenings during Lent Mr. Mar- 
tin is presenting a series of sermons on 
“The Life of Christ.” 


The Rev. Henry Scherer, pastor of First 
Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is basing his 
Sunday morning sermons on the Augsburg 
Confession: Rites and Usages, Civil Af- 
fairs, the Last Judgment, the Freedom of 
the Will, and the Cause of Sin: Wednes- 
day evenings the theme is, “The Days of 
Holy Week”: The Day of Triumph, of 
Authority, of Controversy, of Retirement, 
of Fellowship, of Suffering, and of Silence 
and Sorrow. 


The Rev. Martin J. Hoeppner, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
chosen for his Sunday morning theme dur- 
ing Lent, “Jesus and Our Body and Soul” 
for the English services, and “Passion 
Prayers” at the German services. On Sun- 
day evenings the services will be held in 
the parish house under the auspices of 
the Young People’s Society. Each service 
will present more than 150 scenes from 
“The Life of Christ.” 

“Passion Impressions” will be the theme 
of the Thursday evening meditations. The 
pictures distributed at these services are 
memorials to loved ones given by mem- 
bers of the congregation. The services will 
be sponsored by the organizations of the 
church. On Good Friday afternoon an 
illustrated service for the boys and girls 
of the church and Sunday school will be 
held. Adults are heartily welcome at this 
service. An Easter service for the children 
will be held Easter evening. 
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P. D. Brown, D.D., pastor of Ebenezer 
Church, Columbia, S. C., has chosen as his” 
Sunday morning theme, “The Church and 
the Home”; for Sunday evenings, “Mirrors 
of God in Nature”; and for Wednesday 
evenings, “The Lord of Lords and King 
of Kings,” Who is supreme in authority, 
divine jn love, perfect in obedience, sin- 
less in life, mighty in prayer, vital in sal- 
vation. 

Dr. Brown writes: “The program of 
services outlined is a challenge to every 
member of Ebenezer congregation. Your 
devotion to the Lord Jesus will be tested 
and your loyalty to His church will be 
weighed in the balance. We appeal to each 
one to meet these tests victoriously with 
the help of the Lord and for the honor and 
glory of His precious Name.” 


C. B. Harman, D.D., pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Grand Island, Nebr., on Wednes- 
day evenings is speaking on “What the 
Catechism Teaches Concerning”: God the 
Father Creating the Universe, Man as 
God’s Chief Creation and Care, Jesus 
Christ in Becoming Our Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ in Our Present and Future, The 
Holy Ghost in Christ’s Church, Forgive- 
ness of Sin and the Blessed Hope. Sun- 
day morning themes are suggested by Dr. 
Munson’s book, “The Cross”: In the Fight 
of Faith, in Victorious Living, In Daily 
Steadfastness, In Revealing What’s in Man, 
In Teaching Christian Love. The sermon 
Palm Sunday morning will be, “What Will 
the Cross Mean to You?” 


Earnest A. Trabert, D.D., pastor of St. 
Michael’s Church, Berkeley, Calif., uses as 
his Lenten call: 


“Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distressed? 

Come to Me, saith One, and coming, 
Be at rest.” 


“Jesus Christ, the Redeemer,” is the 
theme of his Sunday morning sermons, 
“The Beatitudes” of the Wednesday eve- 
ning sermons. At Children’s Vespers Fri- 
day afternoons during Lent the theme will 
be, “Some Bible Boys and Girls.” These 
services are conducted by The Children 
of the Church. 


K. E. Irvin, D.D., pastor of First Church, 
Beardstown, IIl., has chosen as his Sunday 
morning theme, “There is a Knock at Your 
Door”: “By One Who Knows You, Who 
Loves You, Who Seeks You, Who Cares 
for You, Who Speaks to You, Who Reigns 
for You, Who Arose for You. Sunday 
evenings, “The Christian” is the theme. 
“Behold the Man!” has been chosen as the — 
theme for Wednesday evenings. 


The Rev. Albert P. Stauderman, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Teaneck, N. J., writes 
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Tue Mississippi Synop of the Lu- 
theran Church was organized in 1855 
in New Hope Church, Sallis. New 
Hope congregation was organized in 
1846; Betheden (north of Louisville) 
in 1853; and three congregations, 
Luther Chapel, Providence, and Zion 
(all south of Forest) in 1855. The 
original pastors (the true pioneer type) were the Rev. G. H. 
Brown, the Rev. S. R. Sheppard, and the Rev. J. D. Stingley. 
The graves of these three pastors are in New Hope Ceme- 
tery. These first congregations were all rural. 

The pioneer Lutherans of Mississippi came from the 
‘Dutch Fork” of South Carolina. Reading the minutes 
of the synod, one finds many names very familiar in the 
Carolinas: Lingle, Hallman, Swygert, Caughman, Morgan, 
Mangum, Kinard, Derrick, Yonce, Cook, Suber, Cameron, 
Sheppard, Epting, Jenkins, Roberts, Harmon, Glenn, Brown 
—and an occasional Schaeffer (probably Pennsylvania 
Dutch). And they are just as devoted Lutherans as their 
brethren in the Carolinas. 

During the history of the synod some twenty-three con- 
gregations have been organized: today eleven remain. Every 
parish receives aid from the Board of American Missions. 
Some of the early ministers were independent farmers. The 
fact that giving for the support of the pastor was not stressed 
in early days is felt to this day. One pastor, the Rev. J. H. 
Murphy, at one time served seven congregations. The orig- 
inal congregations were rural, and there has been a steady 
exodus through the years to towns and cities; and after 
the first years of Lutheran occupation there has been little 
ingress of Lutheran constituents. There are about 635 mem- 
bers on the books of the congregations, but 200 are inactive 
and seattered abroad and have been lost in the tabulations. 


DR. H. BRENT 
SCHAEFFER 


_ During the decades the young people of the congregations 


~ 


have moved to towns and cities and in only two or three 
have Lutheran congregations been established. Many have 
not affiliated with any other church. Tabulations of mem- 
bership rolls show members in twenty-three towns in Mis- 
sissippi and six in Louisiana that are without a Lutheran 
church, and that lack a sufficient number in any place ap- 
parently to warrant the effort to organize a congregation. 
There are others in other states, or whose addresses are 
unknown. 


Government Project Ejects People 

The parish developed from Betheden congregation has 
been torn asunder and disrupted through a government re- 
forestation and recreation project in which the entire ter- 
ritory of the rural congregations in that parish was “taken 
over” by the government. The land has been purchased and 
the people have been compelled to leave. Personal confer- 
ences give evidence of unfulfilled promises and threatening 
assertions by agents in inducing the people to sign agree- 
ments. Two of our families who have as yet refused to sign 
say they have been offered less than half the amount paid 
for the land. There will be no schools, no mail, no stores, 
no churches, so they must perforce submit. These people 
have scattered abroad. Numbers of families have moved to 
the vicinity of Louisville where there is a Lutheran con- 
-gregation and so may be saved for our church. 

The Rey. J. I. Coiner was instrumental in organizing con- 
gregations in Greenville, McComb, Louisville and Laurel. 
He served very effectively as missionary superintendent and 


synodical president (1919-25). Inability to provide men to 
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OUR SMALLEST SYNOD 


Dr. H. Brent Schaeffer, Writing from Jackson, Miss., Spans Eight Decades 
in Sketching the History of the Mississippi Synod 


occupy Greenville and McComb in what would probably 
have been a long, slow process of development, and re- 
movals of interested families, caused the collapse of these 
efforts. The congregations at Louisville and Laurel are 
developing acceptably. At each place there is a brick church 
and comfortable parsonage with debts of a few hundred 
dollars. 
In the Capital Since 1915 

The congregation at Jackson was organized in 1915 under 
the Rev. T. B. Epting. A centrally located property was 
purchased, gifts being received from twenty different states 
and Nova Scotia. Removals and other difficulties brought 
the organization to near collapse in 1918 when Pastor Epting 
accepted work elsewhere. It was revived under Pastor 
Coiner, the property was sold for a profit and the present 
lot (not centrally located) was purchased and the frame 
chapel erected. The congregation bought a parsonage while 
the Rev. J. W. Mangum was pastor, on which there is a 
debt of $1,800. Pastor Mangum served the synod as pres- 
ident for twelve years, and his efforts were in large measure 
responsible for the preservation of our work in the state. 

The development of our congregation in Jackson is prob- 
ably the key to the progress of our church in the state. It is 
now the largest congregation in active membership and the 
largest contributor in current expense and benevolence. 
Jackson is growing rapidly and as the capital dominates the 
state. More homes were constructed in Jackson during 1938 
in proportion to population than in any city in the United 
States. A strong, self-supporting congregation will give 
standing, stability and support to Lutheran work in the state. 

No great membership growth can be expected in our 
rural congregations. The congregations at Louisville, Laurel 
and Jackson should develop into self-supporting congrega- 
tions. But for this to be accomplished the unchurched must 
be reached. There are too few Lutherans to depend upon 
them. And the only hope for success for the Lutheran 
Church in Mississippi in evangelistic work is in our con- 
gregations doing an outstanding Christian service and pro- 
jecting a message and program that will make its impres- 
sion upon the community. In Mississippi there is a white 
population of 990,000. Of this number 800,000 are listed as 
church members: 450,000 Baptists, 250,000 Methodists, and 
100,000 for all the others, and the Lutherans are too few 
to be recognized. But there is a place and opportunity for 
the Lutheran message and program. 

The synod will celebrate its eighty-fifth anniversary in 
1940 and plans for an aggressive five-year program are now 
being formulated. 

The Lutheran Church in Mississippi is going to live! It is 


going to grow! 


Ours would be a sorry plight if Christianity were the 
Bad News of Condemnation instead of the Good News of 
Salvation. Our hearts would be dismal places if good news 
were to come to them and find them frigid. One may ask 
oneself what is the good of good news if it does not produce 
rejoicing. You and I are merely holding our Christianity 
by our fingertips if we are not rejoicing in it. 

When we really take hold of Christianity, and when Chris- 
tianity really takes hold of us, we forget all about our lim- 
ited goodness and rejoice that we may seek the righteousness 
of Christ. We forget about doing things that will enhance 
our own glory and rejoice that we may work and live for 
the glory of our beloved Saviour.—Daily Devotions. 


Tuomas is an interesting Bible 
character to study. He is the type 
of man who had to see things for 
himself, or, like the man from 
“Missouri,” he had to be shown. 
He wanted to know about the fish 
and bread on hand to compare 
this provision with the need of a 
multitude. He demanded proof of 
the Lord’s resurrection. When 
Jesus announced his decision to 
go to Bethany because of the 
death of Lazarus, Thomas did not 
see the wisdom of this, feeling 
that it was dangerous. So he 
said to the other disciples, “Let 
us also go, that we may die with 
him.” In other words, “Let us go 
on with Him and see what hap- 
pens.” Again, when Jesus spoke 
of His own departure, and the 
Father’s house of “many man- 
sions,” Thomas wanted to know 
the whys and the wherefores. 
Because Thomas demanded 
reality, and wanted to know and 
understand and be able to figure 
everything out, he is called by 
some “Thomas the realist.” 

In this review of Thomas it is 
my purpose to attempt to see him 
as he is found in the “Thomas 
type” of church member today. 
I believe such an approach will 
be helpful in making the study 
practical in application as found 
in types today in our: churches. 


Gramstorff Bros., Inc. 
AND THOMAS SAID, MY LORD AND MY GOD. 
JOHN 20: 28 


The Thomases of Today Are Members of the Church 


It is not to the doubters on the outside of the church, but 
to the Thomas type within the church, that we give attention 
just now. Remember then, that Thomas, the disciple, was 
one of the chosen or called followers of Christ. He was one 
of the twelve chosen and trained by Christ for service in 
' His Kingdom. We may say that he was “on the inside” of 
things. 

Hence, we may say that the Thomases of today are those 
who are members of the church; those who are in the circle 
or band of followers. They are on the inside as far as 
membership goes. Their names are on the church rolls, 
and they profess fellowship with the Master, but fall aside 
many times because of weakness and lack of understanding, 
because of lack of full faith and trust in the Master. 


The Thomases of Today Are Absent from the Church 
When They Should Be Present 


This was a time when Thomas needed to stand by the 
other disciples. He needed it for his own good. This was a 
period of great crisis in their lives. If ever there was a time 
when all of the little band needed to stand together and 
trust in and wait on the Lord, it was now. But Thomas was 
of a gloomy disposition; when he could not understand 
things, could not figure them out, when things did not go to 
suit him, he was willing to withdraw from the group. He 
saw nothing bright in the future. With the death of his 
beloved Master, he saw all future hopes shattered and fallen. 
He had nothing further worth while to look forward to. So 
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Thomases of ‘Today 


Pastor Wynne C. Boliek Suggests 
Modern Comparisons with the 
Doubting Disciple 


he withdrew from the others to 
nurse and enjoy his own down- 
cast and gloomy feelings. 

During the absence of Thomas 
the ten disciples were together. 
It is true they too were downcast 
and despondent, but they did 
stick together. They did wait, 
even in fear, for the Lord to direct 
their actions. Because they stuck 
together and waited in their most 
trying hour they were blessed 
abundantly. They were blessed 
by the appearance of the risen 
Lord Himself; for He appeared in 
their midst suddenly, and with 
the same voice they had heard so 
often greeted them thus, “Peace 
be unto thee.” Then He gave 
them the great commission of the 
keys of heaven, the gospel of 
peace and forgiveness of sins. 

Because of his absence and 
nursing his own gloom, Thomas 
missed the experience of this 
great blessing through Christ’s 
appearance. He suffered unneces- 
sarily for another week. < 

The Thomases of today act 
similarly in their relation to the 
church. They are absent when 
they should be present. When 
there is important work to be 
planned for the church, when 
every member should be at his 
post of duty, when each member 
should be on hand to share in the 
privileges and responsibilities, when problems, perplexities, 
even crises face the church, then it is that the Thomases are 
absent. They are not on hand. They withdraw because of 


other interests, or because they do not want to face respon- 


sibility. They leave the burden of cares and work to rest 
upon the shoulders of the “faithful few”? who do stick to- 
gether and seek direction and blessing from their Lord. 

Then when the faithful have made their plans, and when 
the responsibilities have been shouldered, the Thomases of 
today come up with their criticisms. They criticize because 
they do not understand; they were absent, they missed the 
experience of the Lord’s blessing and guidance which the 
faithful have received. Then they try to pour cold water 
on everything which points toward progress. All such might 
easily be avoided if the Thomases would be at their posts, 
take part in the programs, be willing to assume respon- 
sibility along with others, and stick by the group. 


The Thomases of Today Play the Part of Unbelievers 


When Thomas was told by the others about the resurrec- 
tion of Christ he did not just come out and say flatly that 
it was a falsehood, although he did doubt the fact of the 
resurrection. Through his own disloyalty to the group and 
the cause, through his criticism of others, and because of 
the conditions he laid down, he played the part of an un- 
believer. He just didn’t know what it was all about. He 
had not been in on it, therefore there could not be much to 
it, as he saw it. 


So it is with the Thomases of today. They play. the part of — 
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‘unbelievers by their attitudes, actions, criticisms, remarks, 
and disloyalty. We are often hasty in our judgments. Be- 
fore we jump at conclusions, before we criticize the work 
of the church, we should be careful and try to be sure we 
understand thoroughly before we speak. 

When we criticize before we know, when we do not try 
to understand or find out as we should, we simply show a 
lack of confidence, trust, or faith, We show our own small- 
ness by refusing to enter wholeheartedly into the full pro- 
gram of service. When we fail to believe sufficiently to give 
fullest co-operation we play the part of unbelievers. 


The Thomases of Today Lay Down Their Own Con- 
ditions Which the Lord and His Church Must 
Meet Before They Will Co-operate 

Remember, “But Thomas, one of the twelve, called 
Didymus, was not with them when Jesus came.” What a 
difference that made. 

When Thomas did see the disciples again they were eager 
that he should know the glad news. They were quick to 
tell him that they had seen the Lord again, now risen from 
the dead. They wanted him to share the great blessing of 
renewed and strengthened faith, the thrill and joy found in 
a living Lord and Saviour. But Thomas is not so quick to 
accept what they tell him. He considers these men very 
foolish. He says in effect, “I cannot believe it. I saw those 
nails driven through His hands. I saw that sword pierce 
His side and then blood and water come forth. I saw His 
dead body laid away in the tomb. Now you expect me to 
believe the foolish things you say? I have not quite lost 
my mind.” Then Thomas lays down his own conditions, 
“Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and 
put my fingers into the print of the nails, and thrust my 
hand into his side, I will not believe.” I must see, I must 
touch, or I will not believe. Of course he thought no such 
conditions could ever be met, it would be impossible. Thomas 
considered the other disciples foolish and himself wise. 

Just so with the Thomases of today. They lay down the 
conditions and terms which the Lord and His church must 
meet or they will not co-operate. It matters not how well 
the work of the church has been planned out, nor how much 
good it will accomplish, nor how true, faithful and depend- 


_ able those are who make the plans, the Thomases are not 


willing to strike a lick, or move a peg unless the church 
meets their own terms and conditions. They know what 
they are doing, they know better than the others; and un- 
less the church comes to terms they will not lift a hand. 

What pastor has not had such individuals to deal with? 
How disrupting such attitudes and actions are to the work 
of the Kingdom! 

Instead of-showing true faith and real wisdom, instead of 
letting the Lord offer the conditions, these foolish Thomases 
play up and show their own littleness by their selfish at- 
titudes; like the small boy who demands that the others 
play what he wants and the way he wants, and when the 
group thinks otherwise he refuses to play and goes home 
pouting, thus harming himself more than any other. 


The Lord is Very Patient with Even the Thomases 
When Christ appeared again, Thomas happened to be 
present with the disciples. He had come back, possibly 
thinking he might be able to set the group straight. Christ 
gave them the same familiar warm greeting as before, 
“Peace be unto you.” Then immediately He turns to Thomas 
and says, “Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; 
and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side: and 
be not faithless but believing.” Thomas forgot his former 
demands. He was now face to face with His Lord. He cries, 
“My Lord and my God.” Then comes a much needed rebuke 
from Christ, “Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen and yet 
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have believed.” In effect Christ says: “You were unwilling 
to believe your faithful brethren, you laid down your con- 
ditions, now that I have been sympathetic, and have com- 
plied, you declared your faith. What a pity you could not 
have believed before.” 

So it is with the Thomases of today. Christ is always 
kind, considerate, sympathetic, and merciful to all. He tries 
to help us in our weaknesses. He is willing to assist us as 
far as is possible. All because He wants our love, our trust, 
our confidence. He wants all to be believers, “not faithless, 
but believing.” Christ goes the full limit for the good of all, 
that all may have a living, active, and fruitful faith that 
finds worthy expression in true loyalty, devotion, and serv- 
ice in His Kingdom. Are there Thomas types in your church? 


“MODERN MESSIAHS” 


By Dr. J. George Dorn, Pastor, Hollywood Lutheran Church 


SECTS AND. cULTS have been described as “the unpaid bills 
of the church.” Many a heresy was born of a desire to stress 
a neglected truth. This truth was then emphasized at the 
expense of other equally important truths. Error is thus 
sugar-coated with truth. We witness today the flourishing 
of more than two-score of bouncing healthy and wealthy 
isms. This estimate takes no account of literally hundreds 
of smaller cults which have sprung up. The truth is the 
land is simply teeming with “faith,” offering to solve any 
problem over night and guaranteeing results. 

Our land, and especially our fair city of Los Angeles, is 
overrun with messiahs. I am not thinking of political quacks 
who promise in one election to rid the land of evil, but 
rather of those inspired fakirs who promise to orientate the 
soul through the machinery of occult religion. In the shrines 
of hired halls they have set about to rescue truth from the 
scaffold and put it on the throne. 

The average man knows nothing of these new self-styled 
messiahs, unless he scans the Saturday church page of any 
metropolitan daily. Since America has made the most of 
her religious freedom she has also become the Mecca and 
the sanctuary of every conceivable cult. 


Three Nineteenth Century Heresies 

During the nineteenth century we gave three great “re- 
ligions” to the world—Spiritualism, Mormonism and Chris- 
tian Science. Long before Mother Eddy ever visited Black- 
smith Quimby we were treated to a rage of mesmerism. 
In its wake came Spiritualism, started on its world-encircling 
march by gentle rappings in a lowly cottage at Hydesville, | 
New York, in 1848. It had its true origin in the Garden 
of Eden and is the oldest antagonist of true religion. The 
first spirit medium on record was the serpent in the Garden. 
The fall of man and the ruin of the world were caused by 
heeding the counsel of a spirit medium. In its modern form 
Spiritualism goes back to two American girls, Kate and 
Margaret Fox. While belief in ghosts has been held for ages, 
there was no purposeful cultivation of intercourse with the 
world of disembodied human beings through mediums until 
the acts of the little girls at Hydesville started the fad. 

The two girls never believed in Spiritualism. Had they 
known what they started when they fooled their parents, 
they would not have cultivated such dexterous toes. In 1888 
Margaret Fox had this to say: “I loathe the thing I have 
done.” At a public meeting she said: “I am here as one of 
the founders of Spiritualism to denounce it as an absolute 
falsehood from beginning to end . . . as the most wicked 
blasphemy known to the world.” Later she became an 
ardent Catholic. 

Spiritualism. is definitely condemned in the Bible. “A man 
or also a woman that hath a familiar spirit . . . shall surely 
be put to death.” (Leviticus 20: 27.) 


IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


When the Reich’s Ministry of the Interior prescribed 
(January 18) a uniform ritual for civil marriages, as an 
attempt to compete with the dignity of the church and, at 
the same time, to assist the “ersatz” “German Faith,” it 
was taken for granted that all officialdom would be sym- 
pathetic. In the ritual, dignity decks the officiating clerk in 
a rich brown robe with flowing sleeves, as he performs the 
ceremony before a bust or portrait of Hitler. Full specifica- 
tions, developed in 600 paragraphs, cautiously seek to fol- 
low a middle way between an imitation of the church’s 
ceremonial and “pagan elements.” The crowning act of the 
new ritual is the gift of a copy of Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” 
to the bridal pair, a month’s subscription to a Nazi news- 
paper, and a pamphlet on motherhood to the bride. But 
trouble came quickly (February 7) from the ranks of 
Heinrich Himmler’s more radical black-uniformed S. S. 
troops. Perhaps it is only a jealous strife between brown 
and black. However, a bitter editorial in Himmler’s mouth- 
piece, Das Schwarze Korps, pointed the finger of shame at 
the brown robe as “simply a modification of all religious 
robes, including Jewish costumes,” and “advised the mar- 
riage clerks to wear a simple dark suit, since such is better 
than his smock.” 


Ireland is Paying a Compliment to the United States on 
March 1. On that day a special stamp in two denominations 
—twopenny and threepenny—will be issued by the Irish 
Republic to commemorate “the one hundred fiftieth anni- 
versary of the inauguration of the American Constitution 
and the installation of George Washington as first President 
of the United States.” Stamp collectors will find it no hard- 
ship to place these tributes to their country among their 
treasures. Each stamp bears the imprint of the Houdon 
bust of Washington on the left side and the Irish harp on 
the right. For those who would be embarrassed by the 
Gaelic inscription at the bottom of the stamp, a translation 
reveals this legend: “The people of Ireland celebrate the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of the American Constitution.” 


The Recession in Contributions to religion, education and 
charity calls for consideration. In the period from 1932 to 
1937 the American public is discredited with having de- 
creased its support of the church by 19 per cent, general 
benevolence by 28 per cent, community chests by 22 per 
cent. (Other figures given are “the church 30 per cent, 
benevolence 29 per cent, community chests 24 per cent, 
colleges 18 per cent.”) The natural reaction would be to 
lay the blame for this condition on our over-extended de- 
pression-recession, but the explanation is not good enough. 
In that same period our national income is reputed to 
have increased 77 per cent, or an actual cash increase of 
$30,300,000,000 over 1932. Parallel with this cash increase, 
expenditures for jewelry increased 24 per cent, for theatres 
41 per cent, for tobacco 43 per cent, for automobiles 188 per 
cent, for whisky 100 per cent, for radio sets 220 per cent, 
for beer 602 per cent. Since 1937 the situation has grown 
steadily worse, and it cannot be laid to the increase of mil- 
itary preparations. By the way, how have you, as a church 
member and a Christian, been spending your money? That 
is capable of application to your local church. 


Dr. H. Spencer Jones, the British Astronomer Royal, has 
recently been lashing out in the London press against the 
practice of the British Broadcasting Corporation, which has 
been putting on broadcasts of astrology. Says Dr. Jones, in 
denunciation of this pernicious exploitation of human super- 
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stition, “the subject is entirely devoid of scientific founda- 
tion.’--In this stand-Dr. Jones has joined hands with other 
scientists who have been equally vehement, “for the public 
good,” in their condemnation of palmistry, tea-leaf readings 


_and other forms of fortune-telling. The pathetic feature in 


the situation for those who are being exploited is that they 
are seeking legitimate assurance and direction which a 
potent Christian faith would infallibly supply them. Unfor- 
tunately, they have been diverted from the normal path by 
the neglect of others, or their own carelessness, and have 
become swamped in superstition. 


This Happened in Rhodesia, Africa, and only a short time 
ago. A native Christian of the Nyadiri mission in South 
Rhodesia, recently built a home for his family. But, before 
entering it, he decided to emphasize its purpose, even as 
he had seen done with the church, the school and the hos- 
pital of the mission. So, at his request, his home was set 
apart after this fashion: “We dedicate this home to the 
deep affections of the family circle, and to all friendly hos- 
pitalities. We dedicate this home to the courage, patience 
and self-control which make life cheerful and serene. We 
dedicate this home to all beautiful things of heart and mind 
that lead the soul to wider vision and to higher aims.” After 
this dedication, the family joined in singing, “Lord, I want 
to be a Christian.” This may sound strange, but why should 
it? When this native, baptized Gibson Ndowe, was con- 
verted three years ago, he asked to be remarried by Chris- 
tian rites, and he has made his Christian faith the business 
of his life ever since. If that were the universal rule, among 
Christians alone, figure out for yourselves what effect it 
would have on homes, on the church, and on the present 
divorce rate. 


Werner Finck, a Noted Actor and announcer, together 
with four other cabaret artists, lost their jobs in Berlin 
(February 3) because of flippant jibes at Nazi peculiarities. 
They were referred abruptly to Herr Goebbel’s recent 
warning that institutions and practices of the Nazi Party 
and State are taboo as subjects of satire or ridicule. There 
was a further threat that it might improve the entertainers’ 
taste if they worked on German fortifications for a while. 
The hilarious reaction of the outside world must have got 
under someone’s skin, for the next day Goebbel’s newspaper, 
Der Angriff, issued a call to Germans, with a contest prize 
of 100 marks attached, to submit “genuine humor” in verses, 
jokes, or funny experiences, to prove that “we still really ~ 
have humor.” The whole situation will remain incompre- 
hensible and ridiculous to most Americans, especially those 
who are acquainted with the incisive satire of George 
Cohan’s riotous play, “I’d Rather Be Right,” which last year 
evoked appreciative laughter from the President himself. 
There will always be something lacking in humor that is 
permitted or commanded. 


Chinese Officials Have Been Commanded to put their 
houses, and particularly their wives, in order. The “frivolous 
and expensive social habits in official circles” have created 
an unfavorable impression upon the much-enduring Chinese 
rank and file. So word has come from headquarters that 
officials “are expected to confine themselves to the perform- 
ance of their daily duties and the simplest out-of-office 
pleasures involving a minimum of expense.” Official fre- 
quenters of tea houses will be censured. The officials are 
also made responsible for the social activities of their wives, 
and are expected “to see that they do not indulge in dancing, 
gambling, drinking or frequenting of public resorts except 
those devoted to the most wholesome pleasures.” In other. 
words, the national sense, achieved by the common people 
under the most desperate conditions, is not to be endangered 
or destroyed by the license of the privileged few. 
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/ GEORGIA-ALABAMA SYNOD 


; Reported by the Rev. G. H. C. Park 
- 

THE SEVENTY-NINTH annual convention of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod was held in Atlanta, Ga., the commercial 
eenter of the South, February 7-9. The wide-awake, newly 
yelocated, and rapidly growing Church of the Redeemer, 

- John L. Yost, D.D., pastor, gave full 
and generous entertainment to the 
members of synod by furnishing 
lodging and breakfast in the homes 
of its members and the other meals 
at a hotel near the church. The 
synod voted resolutions of hearty 
thanks and appreciation. 

The convention had an unusual 
number of visitors present, chief of 
whom were W. H. Greever, D.D., 
LL.D., secretary of the United Lu- 
theran Church; Mr. Arthur P. Black, 
executive secretary of the Laymen’s 
Movement; Dr. James C. Kinard, 
president of Newberry College; 

Charles J. Shealy, D.D., president of the Board of Trustees 

of the Southern Seminary; Mrs. H. A. Jackson, superin- 

tendent-in-charge of the Lowman Home; and the Rev. E. Z. 

Pence, president of the South Carolina Synod. Most of the 

parishes were represented by lay delegates, and only two 

pastors were absent. 

At the opening session uesday evening the pastor loci 
and the secretary of synod, W. A. Reiser, D.D., were the 
liturgists at the Service of the Holy euinuniod and the 
president of synod, H. J. Black, D.D., preached the syn- 
odical sermon on “The Workmen and Their Work,” from 
the text, “We preach Christ crucified.” 

The work of the United Lutheran Church, its boards and 
committees, was presented in a most effective manner by 
Dr. Greever Wednesday morning. Again at the evening 
service Dr. Greever preached a forceful sermon on “The 
Contrast of the Church As It Is and What Christ Would 
Have It to Be,” from the text taken from Ephesians 5: 25-27. 
The Rev. J. V. Addy, chaplain of the convention, conducted 

_ the Wednesday Matins and Vespers and gave devotional 
meditations at the opening of all the other sessions. 


REV. G. H. C. PARK 


Pastoral Changes 


President Black, in his annual report, noted a number of 
pastoral changes during the year. The Rev. John A. Sanders 
was transferred to the Mississippi Synod soon after his or- 
dination in June. The Rev. D. L. Heglar was transferred to 
the South Carolina Synod and the Rev. William J. Ducker 
and the Rev. Roy B. Setzer were transferred to the Vir- 
ginia Synod. The Rev. Herman G. Fisher was received from 
the North Carolina Synod to become pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Macon, Ga.; the Rev. John W. Mangum 
was received from the Mississippi Synod to the pastorate 
of St. James, Brunswick, Ga.; and the Rev. Thomas H. 
Weeks was received from the South Carolina Synod to the 
Zion Pastorate, Marlow, Ga. The Rev. John T. Gillison 
resigned as pastor of the Church of Advent, Mobile, Ala., to 
become pastor of the Haralson-Senoia pastorate. 

The existence of an unusual number of vacancies and 
pastors without work caused synod to pause for a special 
prayer in their behalf and to instruct its officers to make 
extra efforts to supply their needs. Two young men, Messrs. 
John H. Koch, Jr., and John D. Ziegler, who are seniors at 
our Southern Semidacy, were examined and accepted by 
synod for ordination upon their graduation from the sem- 
inary and their acceptance of a call to definite fields of 
service in the church. 

A promising new congregation, Holy Trinity Evangelical 
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Lutheran Church, Elberton, Ga., had been organized with 
forty members and was accepted as a member of synod. 
Temporary arrangements have been made to have the Rev. 
M. R. Wingard, pastor of the Lutheran Church in Green- 
wood, S. C., serve as pastor of this church also. 

It was reported that all three phases of the Anniversary 
Appeal were carried on in practically all of our churches. 
Institutes on Evangelism were held in both conferences and 
evangelistic efforts were stimulated thereby. Most of the 
congregations made financial canvasses for the Church 
Extension Fund with good results. 


Church Council Conferences 


Our synod is co-operating fully with the “Plan of Pro- 
motion” of the United Lutheran Church. Every pastor ex- 
cept one attended the Pastors’ Institutes last year and large 
numbers of church councilmen from all over the synod 
attended the Church Councilmen Conferences held just be- 
fore and just after the convention of synod, under the lead- 
ership of Dr. W. H. Greever assisted by Mr. Arthur P. 
Black. The following recommendations by the president 
were unanimously adopted by synod: (1) That synod 
urgently request all its pastors and their church officials 
to secure and place with their people the following lit- 
erature, which is available without cost to them: (a) That 
of the Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship of the U. L. 
C. A., in connection with their plans for the Annual Every 
Member Visitation. (b) That provided by the several Boards 
of the U. L. C. A. in their observance of the Calendar ot 
Causes. (2) That among our objectives for the year we 
give first place to the following, in our prayers and in our 
efforts the “whole year round”: (a) Reclaiming the in- 
active members of our churches, and reaching the un- 
churched of our communities. (b) Raising in full the ap- 
portionment and our quotas in support of the “joint institu- 
tions.” (3) That pastors and councilmen be urged to in- 
augurate study periods at their regular meetings, using some 
book, such as “The Work of the Lord” or the 1939 “Year 
Book,” or special literature from the different Boards of the 
Ups. 7Ac 

The cause of Christian education was given extended con- 
sideration Wednesday afternoon. Charles J. Shealy, D.D., 
president of the Board of Trustees of the Lutheran The- 
ological Southern Seminary, presented the work of that 
institution. The four full-time professors are maintaining 
the high standards required by accrediting agencies. The 
great need is larger financial support. Our synod paid 82 
per cent of its quota for the seminary. 


Newberry College Has Top Enrollment 


The report of the Board of Trustees of Newberry College 
was presented by John C. Peery, D.D., chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Board, who later called on Dr. 
James C. Kinard, president of the college, for remarks. The 
college now has an enrollment of 408 students, the largest 
in the history of the institution. The dining hall and dor- 
mitories are crowded to capacity. The faculty has been 
strengthened by the addition of several new professors. A 
new modern stadium for athletics has been built without 
any cost to the college. The Newberry Singers have won 
national renown. There is a new optimistic and aggressive 
spirit on the campus and throughout the entire supporting 
constituency. On Wednesday night after the regular service 
a moving picture presentation of real life scenes on the 
campus was presented. With the present outlook the entire 
church may watch Newberry College grow. 

When the student secretary gave his report, the attention 
of synod was called to an active organization of Lutheran 
students at the University of Georgia. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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[The first of several contributions of Mrs. Dentler for which places in 
Europe supply the locations. Ed.] 

THE OLDEST part of London Tower was built by William 
the Conqueror in the year 1078, because he realized that 
for many years to follow the royal residence should be a 
fortification as well as a dwelling. When one has forced a 
king from the throne and killed him in battle, the position 
is none too secure. 

In the first structure, White Tower, he built the Chapel 
of St. John the Evangelist, known today simply as St. John’s. 
It is the finest specimen of Norman architecture in Eng- 
land. Its massive pillars and heavy, rounded arches give 
every evidence that they could stand another thousand 
years. Just a few yards across “The Green” stands another 
chapel of the Tower, St. Peter in Chains, built during the 
reign of Henry I. 

St. John’s has witnessed countless tragic scenes through 
its many centuries; some of them were the darkest in Eng- 
land’s history. If these walls could speak, what tales they 
would unfold! What could be, may, after a great lapse of time, 
be as vivid as what is. So we let the soul of St. John’s speak: 


It is sunset, and curfew has just ceased ringing, as it has 
rung every night since Norman workmen pronounced me 
finished. I prefer to tell my story in the hush of evening, 
for most of my stories are sad. It was not meant to be so; 
I was'a private Royal Chapel where, for five hundred years, 
every English king came for service and knelt at my altar 
in prayer. The queens with their ladies sat above in the 
dimly lighted triforium, while they sought comfort for their 
souls, and many of them were sorely in need of it. 


Less Than Royalty 


But it has not been royalty only who have called upon 
the Lord within these walls. At times, shortly before mid- 
night, I heard a group of men enter the chapel. They turned 
the key behind them and went softly to the altar, placing 
their weapons beside them on the floor. All through the 
night they knelt, and at intervals their voices broke the 
dread silence: “Oh Lord, grant that we may ever wear our 
new dignity only to the glory of God.” It was those men 
who on the morrow would become Knights of the Bath; they 
must spend the previous night within my walls in prayerful 
preparation for the significant event. 

Not all who have prayed at my altar were permitted to 
finish their prayers in peace. June 13, 1381, Wat Tyler led 
a band of his ruffians into the chapel and ruthlessly dragged 
from the altar the aged Archbishop Sudbury whom they 
wickedly blamed for their 
plight. They executed him on 
nearby Tower Hill. 

It was a hundred years later 
when Sir Robert Brackenbury, 
the lieutenant of the Tower, 
was kneeling here in prayer 
that he received the message 


St. John’s Chapel in the White Tower 
of the Tower of London. Splendid in 
architecture but a witness of 
numerous tragedies. 


Mrs. Dentler’s interest in historical 
places and persons began when she 
was a student in Wittenberg College 
and Hamma Divinity School. To the 
content of books she has added the 
information gained by numerous trips 
abroad in charge of tours. 
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“IF THESE WALLS COULD SPEAK” 


Clara L. Dentler Becomes the Voice of Chapels in the London Tower to Let 
People and Events Tell Their Stories 


from Duke Richard—later Richard III—to murder the two | 
little nephews who stood between him and the throne. Sir — 
Robert refused, but a few nights later two men, Miles Forest ~ 


and John Dighton, entered the Tower and committed the 


black deed that placed the crown on Richard’s head. The — 


children were hurriedly buried beneath the archway in 
Bloody Tower. 

Not long after that I witnessed a kind act at midnight. 
Sir Robert’s priest secretly brought the little bodies into the 
chapel and buried them in the stairway wall that led to the 
chambers beneath. Where they were interred remained a 
mystery until the discovery in the last half of the seventeenth 
century. Then I saw the skeletons of the little boys re- 
moved, by order of King Charles II, to a fitting resting place 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Three queens knelt at my altar under widely varying 
circumstances. When Mary Tudor came to the throne she 
imprisoned her Protestant half-sister Elizabeth in the Tower, 
and forced her to come to this Chapel to hear Catholic Mass. 
The same Mary sent to the Tower lovely Jane Grey, whose 
scheming father-in-law placed her on the English throne. 
She spent most of the night preceding her execution in 
prayer within these walls. Queen Mary herself had Mass 
said here while a Protestant funeral service was being held 
elsewhere for her brother, Edward VI, whom she succeeded. 


Driven to Madness 

James I had not long been ruling England when he made 
his beautiful cousin, Arabella Stuart, a prisoner in the 
Tower, because a party was forming to place her in power. 
While here she spent much time in the chamber adjoining 
this chapel, where her screams echoed ever increasingly as 
she grew more and more insane from grief. One day all 
was quiet; the Lady Arabella had died. That night shortly 
after twelve they bore her body through the chapel on its 
way to Westminster Abbey to be placed beside the coffin 
of her unfortunate kinswoman, Mary Queen of the Scots. 

The same Charles II who reburied the little York princes 
was not a religious man. Chapels were useless things, he 
argued, especially St. John’s, since the Tower was no longer 


a royal residence. He removed the gilded throne that had 


served as royal pew and thoroughly dismantled every cor- 
ner. No longer did chants and prayers rise to heaven from 
these walls. It became a storage place for state records for 
one hundred fifty years until good Queen Victoria restored 


me to that service for which I was built, and to this day I » 


have so remained. 

In the vast cells and dungeons below the chapel have 
languished some of the world’s 
most famous prisoners. To re- 
call but a few: Sir William 
Wallace, Guy Fawkes, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who during 
twelve years of incarceration 
wrote his “History of the 
World,” and Mary Askew, who 
in 1546 was tortured for her 
Protestant faith. Hundreds of 
Jews perished here for crimes 
they had committed or for 
those imagined against them. 
William Penn was a prisoner 
for nine months in 1668 be- 
cause of his Quaker belief, and 
spent his time producing his 
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great work, “No Cross, No Crown.” Again in 1671 he was 


brought back because of his preaching in Wheeler Street. 


| He declared that he believed in the divinity of Christ, the 


atonement, justification by faith, and also in good works. 
It was this last declaration that caused the second imprison- 
ment for six months, during which he wrote, in his dimly 
lighted cell, “The Great Case of Liberty of Conscience.” 

Some people believe that a ghost stalks nightly in the 
Chapel of St. John. They say a brilliant light flashes from 
these Norman windows when all the rest of the Tower is 
in darkness. One night a guard on watch outside saw the 
flash of light and, hurriedly placing a ladder beneath the 
window, climbed to peer in. He said that he beheld some- 
thing too horrible to divulge, and so the story lives on of the 
St. John ghost or ghosts. Some believe that the souls of 
those who used to kneel here at the altar return at night 
to pray as of old. The world likes mysteries, and if there 
be mystery here, these walls must not declare it. Let it live 
on a mystery still. 

My story is told, but the spirit of St. Peter’s across the 
Green, has its tale to tell. 

St. Peter’s speaks: 


Macaulay said of my chapel, which is the burial place of 
those who perished on the Green: “There is no sadder spot 
on earth than this little cemetery.” Fifty headless bodies 
lie buried beneath my floor; their names inscribed on the 
brass plates on either side of the altar are a tale of tragedy. 
All of these persons had their last sacrament at this com- 
munion table: Lord Hastings, Sir Thomas More, Anne 
Boleyn, Catherine Howard, Queens of Henry VIII sent to 
their death to make way for his other marriages, Lady Jane 
Grey, the Nine-day Queen, the Earl of Essex, and many 
another. 


Scaffold Nearby 


On the Tower Green just outside my walls stood the scaf- 
fold on the spot now marked by the brass plate. I saw Anne 
Boleyn go bravely to her death in the sunshine of the bright 
May morning of the nineteenth, 1536. Her last words could 
be heard from here: to her ladies, “Esteem your honor far 
above your life; and in your prayers to the Lord Jesus, 
forget not to pray for my soul.” She then handed Mary 
Wyatt her little book of Psalms bound in pure gold. The 
four ladies placed her mangled body in an old elm chest, used 
for holding arrows, and quickly with their own hands buried 
her here in St. Peter’s. 

Lady Jane Grey prayed earnestly for several minutes, and 
then said: “Into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” She too 
was hastily buried. In 1688 the Seven Bishops who were 
imprisoned in the Tower, attended service in my chapel 
the Sunday before their trial. They were much comforted 
by the accident of the lesson from II Cor. 6: 3, 4. “Giving 
no offence in anything, that the ministry be not blamed; 
but in all things approving ourselves as ministers of God, 
in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses. 
in stripes, in imprisonments.” They were acquitted at their 
trial in Westminster Hall. 

During the period of the Revolution Cromwell wrought 
his sacrilege here as elsewhere, but in some miraculous way 
the historic communion service was spared. 

In 1876 Queen Victoria caused the bodies of all the vic- 
tims buried in the chapel to be taken up and placed in lead- 
lined coffins, and with fitting services consigned again to 
their resting place. They had been denied religious burial 
at the time of their executions. 

Today St. Peter’s looks out upon a grassy Tower Green 
again. For years it was covered with pebbles in the belief 
that God would not permit grass to grow where so many 
innocent people had suffered death. Each Sunday at eleven 
and at half past six services are held in this “saddest spot.” 

Guards at the Tower say that on each recurring May 19 
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a slender woman in white passes across the Green to St. 
Peter’s—just another of the Tower’s spirits like the Ghost 
of St. John’s. Perhaps the souls of the departed like to 
return to these haunts to see a Christianity that does not 
send to eternity those whose religious opinions may differ ~ 
from the established creed. 
The walls have spoken. 


AN AGELESS QUERY 


By Gertrude Shisler Dupper, Canton Ohio 


AND HAVE you ever pondered, wondered why 

Less men than women at His altars kneel? 

Strong hearts, brave hearts—do they not sometimes cry 
In travail too; in soul and body feel 

The need of One Whose touch can heal? 


Created in His image was the man— 

Created first to lead, and then his mate. 

It never followed in God’s holy plan 

The weak to point the way, the strong to wait. 
And serve Him not at all; or late. 


Was it not Mary who put first things first? 

Who stood afar and watched Him crucified? 
Whose hearts were torn to hear Him say, “I thirst”? 
Yes, women ministered to Him e’er He died. 

Who, near the tomb at dawning, cried? 


Awake, arise—accept the challenge, men. 

Christ watching, waiting, grieves at this sad plight. 
Less men than women worship now as then. 

Is your need less because of your great might? 

Or is it women’s true insight? 


AN AUSTRALIAN LUTHERAN GROUP 


GENERALLY speaking, Lutherans take pride in the world- 
wide distribution of their fellow-believers. On every con- 
tinent and on many of the islands of the sea there are 
Lutheran congregations and regularly established schools 
and institutions of mercy. But a feeling other than pride is 
expressed by some of the far-away groups. The following 
from Australia illustrates the comment. It was written in 
response to a message sent by the American Lutheran 
Church when the Australian Lutherans had been 100 years 
in that island continent. We quote from The Lutheran 
Standard, English journal of the American Lutheran Church: 


“We are a very small and isolated church. Our isolation has 
become more pronounced since our pastors do not now come from 
overseas or receive their training there, but are educated in our 
own seminary... . Theological journals, church papers and books 
are the only means of keeping in contact with fellow believers. 
It is our most earnest desire to remain in a living communion 
with the Lutheran Church at large. To that end we affiliated 
with the Lutheran World Convention and have federated with 
the Martin Luther-Bund. Despite establishing these connections 
we fear that the dangerous and perhaps fatal consequences of 
isolation may become ever more pronounced. 

“You may, therefore, comprehend what the greetings received 
meant to us. We felt in them the pulse-beat of our common life, 
experienced something of the communion of saints, saw ourselves 
as units of the large army of confessors, and noticed ourselves 
borne up by the prayers of those who greeted us. For us that 
meant a strengthening of our faith and an encouragement stead- 
fastly to remain at our post and bravely to continue in the fight 
at that little sector of the battle to which the Lord has ap- 
pointed us.” ; - 
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WHEN IS A WAR JUST? 


A Discussion of Phrases of the Augsburg Confession 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 


WHILE IT IS generally agreed that resort to war on an 
international scale should be and can be avoided, the dis- 
cussions in which trusted representatives of great nations 
freely indulge indicate the possibility of another world 
scourge. In the United States President Roosevelt's mes- 
sages to the Congress now in session and his “releases” to 
the press mean such a measure of military preparedness as 
would enable prompt and rapid mobilization for defense if 
his government should be attacked. 

But only as a last resort would the majority of the Amer- 
ican people be willing to make the sacrifices that military 
measures of defense would involve, and in our opinion 
there is a considerable minority who would oppose war 
under any provocation. This latter group of citizens, who 
can be correctly called pacifists, is larger than at any pre- 
vious time in our history, and their convictions are so closely 
allied to their interpretation of the will of God as to be 
religious as well as humanitarian and economic. One may 
or may not agree that war is wholesale murder and that 
the soldier’s use of death-dealing weapons is a sin, but 
beyond doubt there is absolute sincerity on the part of the 
religious leaders who have proposed in conventions of their 
denominations the adoption of resolutions that would make 
opposition to war as a means of settling international dis- 
putes a confessional principle. Such action when thus taken 
could be interpreted as binding upon the conscience of the 
church member and as superseding obedience to the civil 
law. 

For us in the United Lutheran Church there is a confes- 
sional statement on this subject, a part of Article XVI of the 
Augsburg Confession. The article was drafted to define the 
relations to the civil power as such relations were viewed 
by the Protestants against hierarchy in the Diet of Augs- 
burg in 1530. Article XVI reads: 


“Of civil affairs they teach that lawful civil ordinances are 
good works of God, and that it is right for Christians to bear civil 
office, to sit as judges, to determine matters by the imperial and 
other existing laws, to award just punishments, TO ENGAGE IN JUST 
WARS, TO SERVE AS SOLDIERS, to make legal contracts, to hold prop- 
erty, to make oath when required by the magistrates, to marry, 
to be given in marriage.” 


The two phrases that are printed in capitals contain the 
issues to which direct attention and discussion are invited, 
but a general principle is found in Article Sixteen’s first 
sentence, “that lawful civil ordinances are good works of 
God.” However, it is a pronouncement of four centuries ago 
and the conditions at which it is aimed may not be such as 
are now faced by the members of the Lutheran Church in 
the United States and Canada. It has not the authority pos- 
sessed inherently by Holy Scripture because of divine in- 
spiration. It is subject to examination and arguments that 
are germane to its application. We offer our personal views 
with the expectation that some rejoinders in agreement and 
in disagreement will reach Tue Lutueran for publication. 


We Subscribe to the Art’cle 

We start with the statement that we subscribe to the 
article’s declaration that the Christian may engage in just 
wars and serve as a soldier; that is, be in such active mil- 
itary service as the duties of his citizenship may require. 
We do not consider that non-resistance which is the position 
of the Quakers is a correct interpretation of the Bible’s 
teachings. We would not favor withdrawing these phrases 


from the Confession in order to put Lutherans among those 
who oppose completely the employment of war of any sort, 
even in defense of one’s country and its institutions. 

But such subscription is not equivalent to favoring any 
sort of war that has occurred. The Confession introduces 
a distinction between the kind of war in which the Christian 
can engage and that from which his religion debars him. 
The first is a just war and the second an unjust one. What 
is just war? It is one in which the citizen is called to defend 
the principles of government which are deemed of such a 
character as to be under the favor of God and thus classified 
as good works. Promptly one is confronted with the ques- 
tion of values. How much are one’s principles and sur- 
roundings worth as essentials to man’s stewardship of that 
which is his as he is individually and socially related to the 
Creator of mankind and to the ultimate Authority among all 
nations and destinies? As to the character of war there is 
no question. It is the utterly irrational and futile way of 
subjecting a controversy to settlement. It means not only 
expense but the destruction of property. It costs lives and’ 
produces suffering, sorrow, maiming and diseases. It de- 
stroys the morale of society and leaves a legacy of hatred 
at its conclusion. Certainly both reason and _ sensibility 
oppose resort to it. 


The Case of Invasion 

But suppose a nation is the object of aggression: of inva- 
sion by an armed forced or the threat of resort to arms 
unless it submits to such subordination as confronted the 
Incas of Peru and the Aztecs of Mexico when the Spaniards 
landed on their areas. Suppose leaders such as some that 
were present at Versailles in 1919 should deliberately plan 
to wipe out a nation and enslave its culture if it could not 
be destroyed. The method employed might be non-mil- 
itary. It could produce the economic exhaustion that would 
result from enforced payments of damages and indemnities. 
Would a nation in such a strait over-value its liberty and 
its national existence, if it preferred war and the consequent 
sufferings to submission? Suppose America should be faced 
with invasion by such a horde of warriors as might be gath- 
ered and weaponed from some section of Africa? An inva- 
sion might release the brutality of savages upon the women 
and children as well as upon the men of the invaded coun- 
try. Obviously disputes cannot be settled by peaceable 
methods if one party to the dispute refuses to sit at the 
conference table and chooses the battlefield for discussion. 
Can the citizens plead justice for their resort to arms? 
Granted that they count the cost and that among the items 
are every privation, sacrifice and cruelty that is known by 
experience to follow the employment of armed men in bloody 
contest. The question arises, are the principles involved of 
sufficient value to merit payment in lives and treasure? 
We recall hearing a noted Virginia scholar say several years 
ago that on the day after the surrender of General Lee at 
Appomattox occurred, the Richmond Examiner stated that 
if the problems of slavery had been settled, the conflict was 
not in vain. 


Conscience and Military Service 
But of more direct concern to the conscientious Christian 
are the moral relations involved. Is war a sin? Is it whole- 
sale murder? And will those who have participated in wars 
stand before God as having broken the fifth commandment? 
If one is to answer these pointed queries in the affirmative, 
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HEARD ON GOOD FRIDAY 


Paul Gerhardt’s Best Known Hymn, “O Sacred Head Now Wounded,” Universally Sung 
By Mrs. MatTHiLpE K. BARTLETT, Washington, D. C. 


O Sacrep HEap, now wounded, 
With grief and shame weighed down, 
Now scornfully surrounded 
With thorns, Thy only crown! 
O Sacred Head, what glory, 
What bliss, till now, was Thine! 
Yet, though despised and gory, 
I joy to call Thee mine. 


How art Thou pale with anguish, 
With sore abuse and scorn! 

How does that visage languish, 
Which once was bright as morn! 
What Thou, My Lord, hast suffered, 

Was all for sinners’ gain; 
Mine, mine was the transgression, 
But Thine the deadly pain. 


Lo, here I fall, my Saviour! 
"Tis I deserve Thy -place! 

Look on me with Thy favor, 
Vouchsafe to me Thy grace. 


Again we find that art, music and the Christian Church 
know no barriers, fix no racial lines. They belong to all 
time, nations and creeds. 

One of the finest examples of “classic” hymns is our “O 
Sacred Head, Now Wounded.” It was originally written in 
Latin by a Roman Catholic monk, St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 
He wrote seven passion hymns addressed to the Feet, the 
Knees, the Hands, the Side, the Breast, the Heart and the 
Head of the Saviour on the Cross. This one, “Salve Caput 
Crudentatum,” is the last one, addressed to the Head. 

The noted German hymnodist and Protestant preacher, 
Paul Gerhardt, who gave to the world one hundred twenty- 
five hymns, was responsible for the popularity of this hymn 
as he translated it from Latin into German in 1656, The 
German title is, “O Haupt Voll Blut Und Wunden.” Paul 
Gerhardt was born in 1606 in Grafenheinchen, Saxony. In 
quiet Luben, after an exciting and interesting life of service 
for the Master in the new faith of the Reformation, death 
came January 16, 1676. 

The English-speaking people have this sacred hymn 
through the efforts of the Rev. James Waddell Alexander, 
who translated it from the German. He was an American 


.and dignity of the words. 


Receive me, my Redeemer; 
My Shepherd, make me Thine! 
Of every good the Fountain, 
Thou art the Spring of mine! 


What language shall I borrow 
To thank Thee, dearest Friend, 
For this Thy dying sorrow, 
Thy pity without end! 
O make me Thine for ever, 
And should I fainting be, 
Lord, let me never, never, 
Outlive my love to Thee. 


Be near when I am dying; 
O! show Thy Cross to me; 
Lord, on Thy help relying 
Come Thou and set me free; 
These eyes, new faith receiving, 
From Thee shall never move; 
For he who dies believing 
Dies safely in Thy love. 


a 


ECCE HOMO—by Guido Reni 


Presbyterian clergyman, doing this fine translation in 1830. 
Mr. Alexander was born March 13, 1804, in Louisa County, 
Virginia. In the state that gave him birth he again gave up 
this life July 31, 1859, having served his people by preaching 
and teaching in various churches in New Jersey and New 
York and serving on the faculties of the College of New Jer- 
sey and Princeton Theological Seminary. He is also known as 
a writer for both adults and children. 

The tune, “Passion Chorale,” written by Hans Leo Hassler, 
is the tune most universally used and suits the slow metre 
This tune bears the churchly 
finish of Johann Sebastian Bach, who in 1729 made the ar- 
rangement of Hassler’s tune as we now have it. Bach needs 
no introduction, as church musical literature is rich with 
his magnificent gift of music. There is still another melody 
known as “Munich” which is an arrangement of Felix Men- 
delssohn, another of the great composers of the nineteenth 
century who gave much to the wealth of church music. 

Three confessions, Catholic, Lutheran, Presbyterian; three 
nationalities, Roman, German and American, joined together 
with the limitless centuries to give us and posterity one of 
its priceless hymns. 


it becomes the plain duty of every believer in Christ to 
resist the call of his government to military service and 
persist at all costs in being a “conscientious objector.” 
Those of us who subscribe to the Confession do not agree 
that they who die on the field of battle are the victims of 
“mass murder.” Here with definite clarity one recognizes 
his nation as a moral entity, able to do right and also to do 
wrong. The government, that is, the civil power in distinc- 
tion from the spiritual power, under certain circumstances 
supersedes the individual in authority and in responsibility. 
There are situations in which the call of the state upon the 
citizens carries with it for the state the assumption of re- 
sponsibility to God. A nation can sin and be sinned against. 
A nation can disobey God and require another nation to 
offer life and property in a conflict designed to protect and 
preserve the human rights with which its citizens are en- 
dowed. Because the powers that be are ordained of God, 


they are answerable to Him for acts in what we properly 


call the civil realm. This relationship to God implies cor- 
porate acts in distinction from individual acts. The call upon 
the citizens by their government for military service in a 


_ just war is a prerogative of the “body politic” to which the 


individual can properly respond. The casualties of battle 
are not individual but corporate results. They are not re- 
ferable to the individual’s conscience. 

One realizes that a “twilight zone” exists between the 
individual and the group, between the citizens and the 
nation’s responsibilities. The Augsburg Confession does not 
favor war as a means of obtaining territory or authority. 
It does declare that where valuable human rights are sub- 
jected to aggression by armed foes, defense by military force 
is not a transgression of the will of God. On the contrary, 
it may be the supreme act of the citizen who surrenders his 
individual rights in order that in combination with fellow 
citizens justice may be done and the “powers that be” pro- 
tected from destruction. 
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In THE Preparatory Service of 
three parts—the Confession, 
Prayer for Grace and Declara- 
tion of Grace—the worshiper 
has been delivered from his 
burden of sin and stain of guilt 
and is now prepared to take a 
further step in his approach to 
God and to anticipate God’s ap- 
proach to him. That is, the wor- 
shiper is now ready to receive— 
or is put in a position to receive 
—the evidence of God’s favor 
and fellowship as conveyed by 
and contained in the Word of 
God. Each Sunday of the Church 
Year has its special character , 

and special message. These are 
foreseen and announced by the 
Introit for the Day. 


| The Congregation shall stand 
until the close of the Collect. 
The Introit. 


{| The Introit for the Day with 
the Gloria Patri shall be 
sung or said. 


The normal Lutheran Service 
always begins with the Introit. With it there enters into the 
Service for the first time the Word of God in the form of 
Antiphon and Psalm, or rather, a verse of the Psalm. In the 
primitive Church the Service opened with the singing of one 
or more Psalms, but by the year A. D. 600 this Psalmody 
was reduced to the form of the present Introit. Every Introit 
consists of three parts: 

1. A brief text (properly an Antiphon) announcing the 
fact or thought of the particular day. 

2. A praying, praising or admonishing Psalm-verse. 

3. The Gloria Patri. 

The Antiphon is a short verse of Scripture which pre- 
sents the leading thought of the particular Day. As a rule 
it is taken from the Psalms. Antiphons taken from other 
books of the Bible form an exception to the rule. There are 
twelve such exceptions, and they pertain especially to the 
greater Festivals and Days, such as Christmas, Epiphany, 
Good Friday, Easter, Ascension Day, Whitsunday, Trinity 
Sunday. The Antiphon for the last named is not found in 
Scripture at all. The Antiphon was chanted (as was the 
entire Introit) by the choir as the minister entered the 
church and went to the altar to conduct the Service. Hence 
the name “Introit,” Latin Introitus or “entrance.” But the 
chanting of the Introit by the congregation was always 
deemed inappropriate, inasmuch as its office is to announce 
to the congregation what God has for it on that particular 
Day or Season of the Church Year. Hence the directions 
in the rubric that the Introit be sung by the choir or said 
by the minister, while all join in the Gloria Patri. It re- 
mains to be said that the series of Sundays before and after 
Easter (Invocavit to Exaudi) got their names from the 
opening Latin words of their respective Introits. It should 
also be remarked that although the place of the Introit is 
fixed in the Order of Service, it is itself one of the four 
variable parts (the others are the Collect, the Epistle and 
the Gospel for the Day); the Gloria Patri alone remains 
unchanged. 

The Psalm originally formed the response of the congre- 
gation, in which the joy of the heart at what the Antiphon 
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THE ENTRANCE OF THE WORD 


By JoHN W. Horing, D.D., LL.D., 
Columbia, S. C. 


announced found Scriptural ex- 
pression. At first the response 
consisted of the whole Psalm 
from which the verse is taken, 
as may be seen from the fact 
that of the 61 Introits 52 have 
as the Psalm-verse the first 
verse of the Psalm, with the 
evident intention that the rest 
of the Psalm should thereupon 
follow. When the Psalm-verse 
is not the first verse, the Introit 
as a rule begins in the Antiphon 
with the first verse—or first and 
second verses—which is then 
followed by the next verse. In 
the early Church the Antiphon 
was followed by the rest of the 
Psalm. But because it was found 
that the singing of the entire 
Psalm wearied the people, one 
verse only was retained. 

The Gloria Patri is an insep- 
arable part of the Introit. It is 
sung after the Psalm-verse (and 
invariably after every Psalm) 
to connect with the Old Testa- 
ment text the fuller revelation 
of the Gospel, that is, to signify its Christian (or Trin- 
itarian) appropriation and application, and thus distin- 
guish it as a part of Christian worship as over against 
the Jewish Synagogue. It has its basis in the doxologies of 
the New Testament (Rom. 16: 27; Eph. 3: 21; Phil. 4: 20). 
As such an ascription of praise to the Triune God it has 
been in use from the earliest times (about A. D. 430). 


Then shall be sung or said the Kyrie. 
Lord, have mercy upon us, etc. 


Released from sins in the Preparatory Service, we have 
now, with joyful hearts, begun the Service of the particular 
Sunday with the Introit. But there are still other burdens 
which we bear and from which we must be freed—in spirit 
at least—if we would truly keep the Day which the Lord 
hath made and rejoice and be glad in it. We live in a world 
of trouble, need and care. Our journey through it is ac- 
companied by ills and trials, and at the last the valley of 
the shadow of death awaits us. Our soul is therefore still 
weighed down, and the Kyrie is our prayer for present help 
and final deliverance. 

The Kyrie (the word is the Greek term for “Lord”—the 
full Greek form is Kyrie Eleison, “Lord, have mercy’) has 
its source in such passages as Psalm 51:1; 123: 3; Matt. 
9: 27; 15: 22; Mark 10: 47. Its antiquity is so great that its 
origin is obscure, it being uncertain whether the Litany 
grew out of the Kyrie or whether the Kyrie is an excerpt 
from the Litany. It is known, however, that the Kyrie stood 
alone in the time of Gregory the Great (sixth century). 

The Kyrie is not an acknowledgment of sins, but rather 
a plea for compassion and help. It arises from a general 
sense of need. It is the cry of the Syro-Phoenician woman, 
who comes with her Kyrie eleison not as a penitent but as 
a suppliant. Hence the Kyrie is not a confession of sin but 
of wretchedness, and a prayer that our misery be relieved 
and removed. ' 


{| Then shall be sung the Gloria in Excelsis. 
Gloria in Excelsis. 
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{| The Minister shall say: 
Glory be to God on high! 
§ The Congregation shall sing: 
Glory be to God on high, etc. 


This sublime Gloria is one of the very oldest hymns of 
the Christian Church, especially when connected with its 
earliest and simplest form (of which it is an amplification), 
the Hymn of the Angels (Luke 2: 14). It is as old as the 
Kyrie and the use of the Kyrie in the Service. Its author 
(or authors) is unknown. 

Concerning its structure and place in the Service it has 
been said: “The minister now comforts the congregation. 
He has gone down with them into the depth of their wretch- 
edness, and now from these depths he looks up and bids 
them look up with him ‘unto the hills whence cometh their 
help.’ At once faith in the hearts of the people is roused 
to action, and takes the words from his lips. First, in the 
song of the angels, they celebrate the Divine goodness. Then 
again, the contrast between God’s love and their disposition 
towards it, awakens within the Gloria a second Kyrie. Then, 
once more, the thought of their own need is forgotten, and 
the song of triumph in the threefold ascription of praise to 
Christ alone ends the strain.” 

With the Gloria in Excelsis the Psalmody comes to a close. 
Thus far there has been dominant the Sacrificial element in 
human confession, supplication, praise and thanksgiving. 
Now there comes to the fore the Sacramental element in 
the reading of the Word. But these two essential parts of 
the Service should not follow each other abruptly. Hence 
the early Church supplied transitional passages from one 
part of the Service to the other. Here, too, it is eminently 
appropriate that the Divine act in the Word should be ap- 
proached (in the Collect) in fervent and united prayer. 


{| Then shall the Minister say: 
Salutation. The Lord be with you. 


| The Congregation shall sing or say: 
Response. And with thy spirit. 


As was said, the Salutation (Ruth 2: 4) and Response 
(II Tim. 4: 22) form the transition te the Sacramental part 
of the Service, consisting of the Lessons, which are pre- 


. eeded by the Collect. Salutation and Response were used 


in the Medieval Church to introduce every new part of the 
service. They served to refresh the sense of communion 
between minister and congregation. Thus their use at every 
turn of the service (once again in the Communion, once 
each in Matins and Vespers) is designed to knit together 
the leader and the congregation in united worship. So here. 
There is thus renewed the bond of faith and love between 
pastor and people. The Salutation is the minister’s. prayer 
for the congregation that the Lord be with them. The Con- 
gregation responds with the prayer that the Lord be with 
his spirit. In this unity both alike now draw near to God 
in the Collect. 
| The Minister shall say: 
Let us pray. 


{| Then shall the Minister say the Collect for the Day. 
The Collect. 


| The Collect ended, the Congregation shall sing or say: 
Amen. 


The words, “Let us pray,” indicate that the people are to 
join in the prayer in a subdued voice, or silently, and then 
at the close announce it as their own with the “Amen” 
(I Cor. 14: 16). The meaning of the word “Collect” is un- 
certain. It is either the collective prayer of the minister and 
congregation, or a prayer that collects all the wishes and 
wants of the congregation, or a prayer that collects and 
concentrates the thought of the Lessons about to be read. 
This last is certainly a chief office of the Collect, for the 
“Collect for the Day” stands in close relation to the Day’s 
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Epistle and Gospel, although the Collect sometimes expresses 
the thought of the Season rather than of the Day. 

The Collects are peculiar to the Church of the West. Their 
model may have been given by Acts 1: 24, 25; 4: 24-30. 
Their structure is always the same. Each embraces one 
main petition, consists of but one sentence, asks through 
the merits of Christ, and ends with an ascription to the Holy 
Trinity. “Each of them is a breath of the soul, sprinkled 
with the blood of Jesus, and offered up to the Eternal Father 
in the Name of His Son.” 

Brief but comprehensive, the Collects, like the Hymns 
(“Hymns are Oecumenical Creeds”) unite us with the 
Church of Christ in every age (many of them originated in 
the fourth and fifth Christian centuries) and every land. 
In them we have real common prayer. Through them we 
voice the petitions of Christian worshipers made through 
fourteen centuries. For dignity, devoutness, and directness 
they are unsurpassed. Only a thorough study and reverent 
use of them will disclose their true beauty and sublimity. 

(To be continued) 


START THEM RIGHT 


By Dr. Charles Stelzle, Executive Director, Good Neighbor League 


TuERE’s a great difference of opinion as to whether the 
character of parents or the living conditions is the deter- 
mining factor in the future life of children. The arguments 
on either side are equally convincing. The workers of Amer- 
ica have come a long way in spite of their humble begin- 
nings. Even those born in the tenements have risen to 
places of power and influence. 

But it is quite likely that most of these had back of them 
the strong character inherited from their parents. On the 
other hand, many of the sons and daughters: of the rich have 
failed because of a weak strain in their parents. When a 
child has to contend with both bad surroundings and weak 
parents, he is sure to have a pretty tough time, but even 
many such have finally won out. 

The famous Jukes family consisted of a lazy, irresponsible 
fisherman and five daughters. In five generations the known 
descendants numbered about 1,200 persons, of whom 310 
were paupers, living in almshouses; 440 were physically 
wrecked by their own wickedness, more than one-half of 
the women were immoral; 130 were convicted criminals; 60 
were habitual thieves; 7 were murderers; and 200 died in 
infancy. Not one of them had even a common school edu- 
cation. Only 20 of them learned a trade, and 10 of them 
learned it in the state prison. This family has cost the State 
of New York millions of dollars and the cost is still going on. 

At about the time that Jukes, the fisherman, died, Jonathan 
Edwards—a humble New England preacher—left a large 
family. In 1900, as many as 1,394 of his descendants were 
identified. Of these, 13 were college presidents; 3 were 
United States senators; 65 were college professors; 30 were 
judges; 100 were lawyers—many of them distinguished; 60 
were physicians; 75 were officers in army and navy; 100 
were clergymen, missionaries, etc.; 60 were prominent 
authors and writers; 295 were college graduates; 80 held 
public office. 

One was a vice-president of the United States; several 
were governors of states; members of congress, mayors of 
cities, ministers to foreign courts. Fifteen railroads, many 
banks, insurance companies and large industrial enterprises 
have been indebted to their management. 

Every man owes it to his children to give them a better 
chance than he enjoyed..He may not be rich enough to 
afford a college training for his children; he may not even 
give them a better home so far as luxuries are concerned; 
but he can help immensely in giving them pean, bodies 
and strong characters. 0.» v«. 
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DR. RAUN HOLDS UP THE CROSS 


II Cor. 5: 18, 19. “But all things 
are of God .. .; to wit, that God 
was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself...” 


In THE unfolding of current 
events, two facts are of peculiar importance relative to the 
life of the church. Every consecrated pastor must be deeply 
concerned about the trials of the Christian Church in many 
lands today. Self-made Caesars are riding rough-shod over 
things sacred to God and man, defying and destroying what 
centuries of Christian labor has built. Political substitutes for 
the cross are being planted upon many altars of the state. 

On the other hand we discern a new interest in the cross 
of Christ. Many books coming from our religious presses 
are paying homage to the Christ in many and sundry ways. 
Much of this is genuine and born of the dire need of our 
day. But let us not be over enthused. For a great deal of 
this new theology bears the earmarks of the substitute. 
Many of our new religious writers are somehow sensing 
the need for something of the cross idea. So they build 
their Golgotha and upon it raise a cross. Yea, in effigy they 
even crucify the Lord of their own making, and believe 
they have found salvation. It is the old desire of sinful man 
to work out his own salvation, to work his way to God. It 
is an escape theology of their own making. Let us remem- 
ber Paul’s words: “But all things are of God.” 

Noble though their ambitions may be, their way is not 
God’s way. It is time for the church to remember and to 
restate the fact that there is a very definite God-aspect to 
the cross. The cross of Christ is first and foremost a Divine 
Cross. 

Misunderstood 

The cross has too often been misunderstood. A Swedish 
woman turns to Buddhism for salvation. Its way to Life is 
more reasonable to the human mind. Like many others, 
bound in sin, she resented the fact that Jesus should bear 
her sins. A Madame Besant seeks her salvation within the 
pattern of Hinduism. There man can exercise his own in- 
genuity and work out his own righteousness. Yea, the Law 
of Karma appeals to human pride. That law of retribution 
is a stark reality, so evident and inescapable that it might 
as well be faced head up. So to many that has become a 
religion, even within the Christian pale; its devotees are 
not confined to Hinduism. 

Like most other religions of self-salvation it plays on a 
half-truth, which endangers sane thinking. It seems to offer 
a freedom and a way to work one’s own way to God, even 
though it may require aeons of time. It offers opportunity 
to choose one’s own deeds along the way. But does it? We 
may be free in a sense to choose our own deeds, but never 
are we free to choose the results of our deeds. Here the 
law is blind. The result in man-made law must be inevitable 
destruction, call it Nirvana or what not. It is not of God. 

The one interesting part about all this, and its only re- 
deeming feature, is the fact that it is concerned about sin. 
We cannot escape that sad reality. An important fact is 
revealed in this fact, however. Deéply written in the hearts 
of man is the Law of God. And the truth is that man really 
breaks that Law. The Law breaks us. We break ourselves 
upon it, individuals, groups, nations. We cannot defy it 
successfully. 

Again it might be well to remember that if this deeply 
imbedded Law of God works in the realm of evil it might 
also work in the realm of the good. The fact is: the true 
Law of the Universe, which is the Law of God, sides with 


Tue LurHeran is indebted to the Rev. John I. Meck, president of the 
eonference, for the receipt of a copy of Dr. Raun’s address. Ep. 


In a Pre-Lenten Address to Members of the U. L. C. A. 
Wisconsin Conference, the Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Northwest Seminary Emphasizes 
Divine-Human Elements in God’s Plan 
for Man’s Salvation 


the good against evil. It sides 
with God against the devil. On 
the surface, seen through defec- 
tive human eyes, the Law seems 
hard and cruel. 

Ours is a universe of Law and 
not of whim and fancy and notion. We know somehow what 
we can expect. Not only do we reap the results of our deeds; 
nay, they are passed on to the third and the fourth genera- 
tion, whether good or evil. Here there is no isolation or 
insolation. So does our Lord’s Law work in the lives of men. 
All humanity is bound up together. We suffer one with and 
for the other. On the other hand we are blessed one with 
and through the other. The Law of God is shot through and 
through with the vicarious. And it is here that God enters 
into the picture, and not at the end of a long and hopeless 
struggle. With that thought clearly in mind we can think of 
the cross of Christ. 

Inevitable 

To the God of Christ the cross is inevitable. Our God, the 
God of the New Testament, cannot escape it. In the center 
of all life stands One “Who by the universality and depth of 
His love could gather up into His own heart the sins and 
sufferings of men,’ One Who can share with them and 
transfer to them the blessings of His own life and love. We, 
who would live by His Law and follow after Him, can enjoy 
the fruits, not of what man sowed but of what He sowed. 
He in turn must suffer the pains and pangs of our trespasses. 
The Law moves on. The cross is inevitable if He is to share 
all of life with us. 

Who is this One? He is the Christ, the human life of God, 
the Word made flesh, the Son of God. He uncovers the 
Divine. He brings God’s message in human language, and 
we poor human beings understand no other language. 

With Him and through Him, however, we come to share 
in God’s love. With us and because of us He suffers for 
our sins. Therefore: What fell on Jesus, the Son of God, 
fell on God. What He bore, God bore. The price He paid, 
God paid. His cross was God’s cross. And that physical 
cross, lifted up in history, is a sign of the inward cross that 
lies upon the heart of God. Only through our senses and 
the cross of Calvary can we see the inward cross of our 
heavenly Father. In Him the cycle of the Law is complete. - 

The Italian artist was conscious of this fact when he 
painted with a master hand the crude cross on yonder hill. 
Here we see the nails pierce the hands and feet of the Mas- 
ter. But those nails drive through the wood, and back in 
the dark of the cross we see the shadow of the Father Whose 
hands and feet are pierced by those cruel nails. Thus Paul 
could say: “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself.” The New Testament and Calvary reveal the 
Christlike God. The cross is the Divine Cross, full of divine 
pain and heartbreak. Where sin and love meet, be it within 
the sanctity of the home or on Golgotha’s Hill far away, 
there stands a cross. The greater the love and the darker 
the sin, the harder is the cross. 

True love cannot escape it. True love inevitably assumes_ 
the pains of sin. In the Law of God there is no escape. Love 
cannot be love and remain apart and aloof. In other words, 
God cannot refuse the cross and remain Love. Cold justice 
would be like unto the Law of Karma. But God’s justice 
in true Love goes beyond, goes all the way. In our Pre- 
Lenten thinking it is well to reaffirm this fact. 


God made us free and moral beings, not mere puppets 


chained to the cruel Law of Karma. And God, the author 
of freedom, cannot escape His choices, as we cannot escape 
the consequences of our choices. The cross stands as the 
seal, the insignia of His eternal choice. It shows that we 
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' ean trust God to the limit. So the cross becomes divine 
sacrifice and human salvation. 


A Marvelous Partnership 

Ultimately this combination of the divine and human spells 
happiness to God and man. For who are the truly happy 
people? Are they those who are self-centered and self- 
efficient in their own salvation? No! Of all people they are 
the most miserable and hopeless. Pathetic are those who 
have become bored and fed-up in their pursuit of the Law 
of Karma. But happy are those who have found their place 
within God’s Law, those who have learned to share with 
others their pains and sorrows. For God’s Law does not 
work only in sin, but also in Love. 

If a bone is broken, the whole body rushes materials of 
healing to the injured spot. If an infected wound threatens 
the body, millions of corpuscles rush to the wound to sac- 
rifice themselves in the battle against the infection. So where 
there is sin and pain, God’s stream of Love will rush to 
heal and save. 

Goethe in a moment of insight said: “If I were God, this 
world of sin and suffering would break my heart.” It did 
break God’s heart. But His Love won. It saved man. It 
is the very heart of God’s saving power. 

The Chinese philosopher Mencius writes that the first em- 
peror who dyked the rivers of China is supposed to have 
said: “I feel personally responsible for everyone who drowns 
in China.” The Agricultural Emperor of China is quoted 
as saying: “I feel personally responsible for everyone who 
starves in China.” In’a much larger and nobler way Christ 
felt responsible for every living creature. And Christ is 
God. Every man’s sin is His sin. Every man’s pain is His 
pain. He bore them truly. Here He saw His personal respon- 
sibility and He saved man from eternal destruction. 

Our God forgives, not as an act of a grand divine gesture, 
but because He has shared in and taken upon Himself our 
sins. He has paid the price. The process goes on. Where 
human sin and divine Love meet, where cruel lawlessness 
and the spiritual law cross paths, there stands the cross, the 
eross of suffering and pain. In this direction alone lies 
salvation. 

While we may not consider Sir Oliver Lodge our authority 
in theology, these words from his pen are significant: “As 
we rise in the scale of existence we find ourselves actually 
choosing pain and trouble rather than comfort and ease. 
The highest kind of pain is voluntary. It suffers for the cause 
or for the sake of others.” : 

Lent reminds us that at the head of this procession stands 
the thorn-crowned head of Calvary. Shall we follow in His 
train? We can because of His sacrifice and death. “All 
things are of God . . .; to wit God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself.” 


KYRIE ELEISON! 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


Atone the curb of Broadway’s crowded street, 
Beneath the gaudy signs and buildings high, 
A stream of gay humanity goes by 

With cold, unseeing eyes, and rapid beat 

Of hardened hearts and swiftly moving feet; 
And here a crippled beggar crouches nigh, 
And there a sad-faced woman with a sigh 
Offers gardenias where women meet 

In furs and gems before the matinee; 

A ragged blind man taps his leaded cane 

Past windows piled with shawls and tapestries. 
The pleasure-seekers wend their restless way 
Between the theatres and shops; in vain 

The poor beg alms or bread, for no one sees. 
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HERE WE GO 
An Editorial by President E. J. Braulick, Wartburg College 


LUTHER’S FAMOUS stand at the Diet of Worms, April 18, 
1521, marked the approach of a new era in history. His 
heroic words before the empire breathed a spirit of con- 
secration and challenged attention. No scene in history, 
save one, equals it in importance or results. Who is not 
thrilled by his declaration, “Unless I am refuted and con- 
vinced by the testimony of the Holy Scriptures, or by open, 
clear, and distinct grounds and reasons . . . I cannot and 
will not recant, because it is dangerous to deal contrary to 
one’s conscience. ... Here I stand. I can do no otherwise; 
God help me. Amen.” 

Luther’s declaration, according to Carlyle, marked the 
beginning of modern history. Men accepted his stand as a 
challenge. Liberty of thought and conscience was born. 
Men and women, hungry and thirsty for righteousness, 
rallied to Luther’s support. His heroic words wrought con- 
sternation or profound approbation—‘Here I stand. I can 
do no otherwise; God help me.” 

In consequence of Luther’s famous stand the Lutheran 
Church was founded “four-square” on the Word of God. It 
became the Gospel Church. Men brought the Holy Scrip- 
tures from under the bushel, freed them from the dust and 
tradition of past ages, and placed them in the hearts and 
lives of God’s people. The Bible was read and studied; it 
was prayed and lived; it was glorified as the Word of God. 
Even. today the Lutheran Church is proud of its heritage. 
It would still know nothing—no social gospel, no human 
philosophy of life, no glorified science—nothing but the 
Bible, as the only “source, rule and norm for faith and life, 
and as a fresh and exhaustible fountain of all comfort, 
strength, wisdom, and guidance, a means of grace for 
mankind.” 

Again, in consequence of the Reformation, education was 
remade. Newer and truer conceptions of the function of 
education in life were developed and spread. The Lutheran 
Church became the teaching church. Noble and common, 
rich and poor, all were to receive the benefits of Christian 
schooling. One university after another was remodeled. 
Melanchthon formulated and carried out the suggestions of 
Luther, becoming through the “Visitation Articles of 
Saxony,” 1528, the founder of the modern public school system. 
No other church has had so rich an educational heritage as 
has had the Lutheran Church—‘‘Here We Stand.” 

Thirdly, in consequence of his heroic stand, Luther was 
persecuted and placed in the ban. His friends were exiled. 
Enemies made of the church a witnessing church, which 
testified before empire and pope regarding faith and life. 
Even today she gives answer to her foes: “Here We Stand.” 

But the heroic stand of Luther at Worms and the great 
work of the Lutheran Reformation will not help the present — 
generation if it can go no farther. We must apply the 
principles of the past to the problems of the present. We 
must forge ahead in thought and conduct on the basis of 
God’s Word. Even bulletin boards may testify, but they 
cannot change the paths of living. Too often men have, 
while glorifying the past, forgotten that only the present, 
and perhaps the future, belongs to them, that they must show 
themselves worthy sons and daughters of the Reformation. 
A newer slogan would read: “Here we go.” 

Dead confessionalism and dead orthodoxy, together with 
fossilized educational principles and methods, have ruined 
many a splendid institution. Ours is the past only if we can 
utilize it in the present. Sasse’s book is worthy of all com- 
mendation, yet more timely would be a dissertation which 
would inspire us to renewed effort, greater love, profounder 
faith, and more abundant life. To make an impact on Amer- 
ican life we must reach newer heights. Here We Go. 

—National Lutheran Educational Conference Bulletin. 
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DIVINE CONTINUITY 


WE LISTENED recently (after we had been to church) to a 
talk by Mr. Cameron of the Ford Motor Company, during 
which he complained of some modern social theorists. These 
he described as demanding that all that we have received 
from the past be scrapped and something new substituted 
for what was old. No doubt he had current economic prob- 
lems in mind and such solutions thereof as are in process 
under communistic theories. 

We are not concerned about the particular field of en- 
deavor with which Mr. Cameron dealt, but we do accept the 
principle he cited as applying to Christianity and to God’s 
revelation of His will for man’s salvation. Jesus never hes- 
itated to acknowledge either the Mosaic law or the prophetic 
announcement of a “fullness of time at which the Messiah 
should appear.” He never denied that the Jews were a 
peculiar people: they were just that. The mission on ac- 
count of which Abraham was called from a Chaldean locality, 
sent on a journey to the Jordan valley, and instructed to 
commit a promise to his posterity after the flesh, made of his 
descendants a separated people, a holy nation with refer- 
ence to Him Who should be sent to accomplish man’s sal- 
vation. 

And when Moses led the children of Israel out of Egypt 
to become this chosen nation, God, the Father of Him Who 
should be the Blessing to all the world, guided them. He 
revealed to them a covenant to which Jesus pointed and 
said, “One jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law, till all be fulfilled.” When Jesus was accused, He 
pointed to this background of law and prophecy to identify 
Him and to indicate the fulfillment thereof. The continuity 
of God’s will for man was amply demonstrated by our Lord 
in His teaching. 


THOSE “COMMON PEOPLE” 


You No poust remember the observation popularly cred- 
ited to Abraham Lincoln which runs, as we recall it from 
memory, “God must love the common people: He made 
so many of them.” Like a large percentage of the crisp 
utterances preserved from the conversation of Mr. Lincoln, 
there is so much truth in what this comment states that it 
continues to arrest attention. By a kind of back-tracking 
we can even trace its significance to the Holy Writ which 
he studied so earnestly. 

The chapter and verse are Mark 12: 37 and the evangelist’s 
two-word Greek phrase is as distinctive as is our own ex- 


pression, the “common people.” But Mark was not describ- 
ing what Jesus thought of the masses of average folk (what 
some of our highbrow writers call the “hoi polloi” in con- 
trast to the “hoi aristoi”); but what these folk who had 
gathered around Jesus to listen in while He replied to 
questions and often applied His answers thought of Him. 
Mark no doubt was an eye-witness during one of those 
“teaching periods” in Jerusalem: his interpretation of the 
people’s attitude toward the Master is obviously drawn from 
a personal experience. 

We suggest quite directly from unquestionable Biblical 
authority that God does love the common people, not merely 
because He made so many of them, but because He made 
them competent “to hear Him gladly.” And this capacity of 
the average human being to respond to the revelation of 
God’s nearness and love for what is spiritual and of divine 
origin accounts for the uplifting influence of the Gospel of 
our Lord wherever it has been proclaimed. To us it explains 
sociological phenomena of the sort that a character like Mr. 
Lincoln was. His contemporaries only slowly realized that 
by some mystery of destiny, the needed moral discernment 
and gifts of leadership had been discovered to an outstand- 
ing degree in a man whom political circumstances would put 
into a position of authority. He “revealed,” one might say, 
the inherent possibilities of his class. 

Similar outstanding figures appear from time to time. In 
India, there is the “untouchable” who has shown that genius 
is not subjected to the limitations of caste. In Mexico, 
Hidalgo and Juarez came from the common stock. One sus- 
pects that Chiang Kai-shek in China at least represents the 
possibilities of a great mass of his countrymen. 

Christianity has been singularly potent in penetrating 
through poverty, ignorance, and servitude to the latent re- 
sources of character that enable man to attack unfavorable 
circumstances. It is not surprising that the messengers of 
the Gospel have encountered persecutions and that their 
messages have aroused class struggles. As the life energy 
in the seed provided the impulse to break through envelop- 
ing soil and draw upon it for nourishment, so the revelation 
of God’s love for man has ever energized the measures needed 
to raise the common people. We suspect that what are fre- 
quently called the weaknesses, even the faults of the Gospel, 
are really evidences of its power in the society of men. 
When the protecting arms of Jesus reached down to take 
up little children who were brought to Him by the “average 
folk” of Palestine, He put the seal of the Creator’s valuation 
on “these little ones.” Exploitation of lesser people was 


thenceforth to be understood as morally and spiritually . 


wrong. Let the church continue to estimate “the common 
people’s worth in the Bible’s terms of value. 


A SUPER PATRIOT 


Have you thought lately about that captain of the host 
of the King of Syria whose record is written in II Kings 5? 
Naaman was his name and he certainly had confidence in 
his king and his countrymen. It was a comprehensive sort 
of confidence: it not only embraced what was institutional 
and animate, but it took in the land and its streams. True 
he was a leper, but it was not an imported sort of ailment. 

And when it was suggested that washing in the Jordan 
River might restore his health, this loyal Syrian stood 
stoutly to his allegiance. What had that stream that the 
rivers of Damascus lacked? What indeed? 

One meets more than a few people like this Syrian. They 
refuse advice and aid that in any way reflects upon their 
pride. Pastors at this season of the year are meeting grown- 
up men and women who are reluctant to stand up before 


their fellowmen and confess their faith in Him by Whose | 


blood they are cleansed from sin. It is a dangerous kind 
of pride, resting as it does upon the supposedly superior 
wisdom of the adult when compared to the child. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


It seems that the concurrence of Washington’s birthday 
and Ash Wednesday is even rarer than we reported in our 
issue of February 22. We are indebted to the Rev. H. T. 
Weber of Detroit, Mich., for the following note of correction: 


Detroit, Mich., February 24, 1939. 
Dear Dr. Melhorn: 

The first paragraph of your “Across the Desk” of February 22 
is only partly correct. It is true that Easter in this century falls 
on April 9 only in 1939, 1944, and 1950, but Ash Wednesday and 
Washington’s birthday coincided in 1928 and will do so again only 
in 1950 in this present century. 

In calculating you must have failed to take into consideration 
the fact that 1928 and 1944 are Leap years. 

We thought that you would not like to let that error go un- 
corrected and therefore are taking the liberty of sending this 
note. However it may be that others will do the same and mine 
will not be needed. In any event pardon this “meddling in.” 

H, T. WEBER. 

P. S. Please do not suppose that any of your readers are look- 
ing only for mistakes and are unmindful of the many good things 
which appear regularly in Tue LurHeran. If we wrote concern- 
ing the latter it would be continually. 


Pastor Weber has not only detected an error in our cal- 
culations, but he has located the cause. We did neglect 
regard for Leap Year, an error that would have been avoided 
had we read the fine print footnote on the page following 
“The Easter Table” in our Common Service Book, word 
edition, page 492. We respectfully suggest to our corre- 
spondent that Leap Year’s extra day has had bad effects 
other than divorcing Sunday, April ninth, from Wednesday, 
February twenty-second. 


A Chinese Convert’s Bravery 

Tuis Is an old story that we are about to relate but it has 
had its parallels during nineteen hundred years of Chris- 
tianity. We found it in a book by Frederick Palmer who 
was a famous American war correspondent, and whose 
volume, “I Saw It with My Own Eyes,” we happened upon 
recently at a book sale. The incident occurred during the 
Boxer Uprising in China in 1900. 

Our older readers will remember the anxiety that pre- 
vailed in this country, in Canada, and in Europe, relative 
to the fate of Christian missionaries at work in China at 
the beginning of this century. On the unfounded plea that 
missionaries had interfered with the civil rights of the 
Chinese, under the leadership at the beginning of members 
of a secret society, and probably with the knowledge and 
encouragement of the Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi (we dare 
you to pronounce it) the slaughter of all foreigners in the 
country was projected. At Peking, the capital at that time, 
and in Tien Tsin, the port of the capital, the white people 
fled to the areas of the two cities that housed the foreign 
legations and the consulates. They dared not leave the 
hastily improvised defenses, which the few legation guards 
and the civilians manned with women’s aid for more than 


two weeks—until a combined expedition of several nations — 


could advance 125 miles from Tien Tsin and properly rescue 
and defend their surrounded nationals. Mr. Palmer describes 
the difficulties of the relief army and their complete ignor- 
ance of the condition in Peking. After some days, but before 
the joint force of marines and soldiers started for the cap- 
ital, a Chinese, a convert to Christianity, brought word to 
Tien Tsin that the people under fire in the legation com- 
pound in Pekin were still holding out, but that their con- 
dition was exceedingly critical. Mr. Palmer injected the 
comment that this Chinese messenger would have been 
massacred had his errand been known; in fact, had the 
Boxers discovered that he was a Christian, he would have 
been martyred in some cruel fashion. 


Unrighteous Diplomacy 


By way of complementing the narrative in the book, we 
consulted our Larned’s “History” under the heading China. 
Those of our readers who have access to this twelve-volume 
work or an equivalent of it will profit by reading what pre- 
ceded the national uprising. It will become apparent to 
them that the “European Powers” were busily engaged in 
the commercial penetration of China by means of treaty 
ports, transportation concessions and “areas of influence.” 
The missionary was all too often the victim in carefully 
laid plans of trade profits. His true mission was to propa- 
gate the Christian religion. For the most part he was not 
only guiltless of designs on the property and government 
of the Chinese, but guileless with reference to schemes for 
nationalist and commercial expansion at the expense of the 
sovereignty of those into whose communities he had come. 
He was easily identified by his white face when the storm 
broke. And unless assisted by converts to reach the protec- 
tion of his country’s flag, he was likely to fall a victim of 
mob wrath. One cynically observes, however, that few of 
them “suffered in vain.” With one exception, the nations 
whose missionaries were attacked demanded huge indem- 
nities in the way of territorial assignments and commercial 
privileges. One realizes that it was not a finger that they 
desired to thrust into the pie, but a whole hand. (An 
opposing Chinese secret society bore the name I-Ho-Chuan, 
Fists of Harmony.) 

Mr. Palmer, whose book turned our attention to the in- 
cident, has a good word for most, though not all of the mis- 
sionaries, as does also War Correspondent W. T. Ellis to 
whom we listened recently. But neither of these men gave 
us the impression that they approved the “strategy” of 
Western nations relative to China and Japan in the two 
decades prior to the outbreak of the World War. One con- 
cludes from their narratives that while the Orient may 
have lacked the organization and equipment possessed by 
the Western powers forty years ago, they do have ability 
to remember and the intelligence for planning. The days 
of exploitation are over, it is said by competent observers. 


Annual Foreign Missions Conference 


In THE midst of writing the week’s installment, our mail 
brought an announcement of the meeting of the Lutheran 
Foreign Missions Conference on March 20 and 21. ‘“Mis- 
sionaries and leaders of foreign missionary enterprises rep- 
resenting nearly all branches of Lutheranism will assemble 
for the twenty-first annual convention in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota.” We notice among the subjects on the program, 
“The Missionary Crisis in China,” by Dr. Eric Sovic, mis- 
sionary to China. While Lutheran missions are not the 
most numerous nor the most powerful, some of them have 
had “frontier locations” by which they were exposed to all 
the dangers that have been incident to China’s banditry, 
invasions and revolutions. No withdrawals have been re- 
ported although we believe there have been delays in re- 
placements. 

A second feature of the convention in Sioux Falls will 
be an address by Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz on the “Madras 
Conference of the International Missionary Council.” Some 
weeks ago THE LuTHERAN published Dr. Wentz’s address 
prepared for that great meeting in India of some fifty dele- 
gations from Protestant communions. We look forward to 
publishing the conclusions of Dr. Wentz with reference to 
the values of the Conference. It is to be remembered that 
he visited our U. L. C. A. missions in Japan and China 
while en route: to Madras. His reactions to those. fields will 
be read with great interest by all of the mission-interested 
members of the United Lutheran Church. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“ARISE, O LORD! LET NO MAN 
PREVAIL. AMEN” 


This is a much needed prayer in these 
days, but we will remember “For Thine is 
the Kingdom, and the Power, and the Glory,” 
and say this with great assurance. 


Rejoice the Lord is King! 
Your Lord and King adore; 
Mortals, give thanks and sing, 
And triumph evermore; 
Lift up your heart, lift up your voice; 
Rejoice, again I say, rejoice. 


Jesus, the Saviour, reigns, 
The God of truth and love; 
When He had purged our stains 
He took His seat above; 
Lift up your heart, lift up your voice; 
Rejoice, again I say, rejoice. 


His kingdom cannot fail, 
He rules o’er earth and heaven, 
The keys of death and hell 
Are to our Jesus given; 
Lift up your heart, lift up your voice; 
Rejoice, again I say, rejoice. 


He sits at God’s right hand 
Till all His foes submit, 
And bow to His command, 
And fall beneath His feet: 
Lift up your heart, lift up your voice; 
Rejoice, again I say, rejoice. 


He all His foes shall quell, 
Shall all our sins destroy, 
And every bosom swell 
With pure seraphic joy: 
Lift wp your heart, lift up your voice; 
Rejoice, again I say, rejoice. 


Rejoice in glorious hope; 
Jesus the Judge shall come 
And take His servants up 
To their eternal home: 
We soon shall hear th’ archangels voice; 
The trump of God shall sound, rejoice! 
—Charles Wesley, 1744. 


A PRAYER FOR HOME 


LIke THAT dear home at Bethany, 
Where Thou didst love to be, 
Lord, make my home a holy place, 
Where I may meet Thee face to face 
And show my love for Thee! 


With Martha’s service may I still 
Have Mary’s loving heart, 
Sit at Thy feet, and learn of Thee, 
And hear Thy Word. Take not from me, 
Dear Lord, this “better part.” 


So may my home, my dearest Lord, 
Be ever worthier Thee. 
Bless Thou its walls forevermore 
As Thou didst bless in days of yore 
The home at Bethany. 
—Selected. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 
MRS. HART’S TRAMP 


ONE COLD winter’s morning as Mrs. Hart 
was giving orders for the day to her cook, 
there came a knock at the door. Bridget 
opened it, to find a tramp asking for some- 
thing to eat. She was about to turn him 
away, when Mrs. Hart said, “Bring him in, 
Bridget. No one shall go hungry from my 
door such a morning as this.” 

Grumbling a little to herself, Bridget 
brought him into the warm, bright kitchen, 
and with her own hands Mrs. Hart put a 
plate, knife and fork, cup and saucer on 
the table, and placed a chair for the stran- 
ger before she asked him a question. 

Evidently unused to such treatment, 
he watched her in great surprise, and when 
she poured a cup of coffee and filled his 
plate from the breakfast still on the range, 
a red flush overspread his face as he sat 
down and began to eat a hot “square 
meal.” 

He was a young, athletic-looking fellow, 
with a good face and an honest look; but 
Mrs. Hart knew by sad experience that 
appearances count for as little in the tramp 
world as elsewhere. Still, her principle 
was a preference for being cheated five 
times if she could help real need the sixth, 
and she always declared that to help even 
the evil and the unthankful might, by a 
bare possibility, be one way to make them 
better. 

She went on talking to Bridget until 
the young man had nearly finished his 
breakfast, and then she said to him: 

“Why should such an able-bodied man 
as you are be tramping about the coun- 
try? Why don’t you stay at home and get 
steady work?” 

He looked at her a moment in silence, 
as if to say, “How little you know about 
it!” and then replied, slowly, “I live in 
Fall River. I had steady work and stayed 
at home until the strikes came on in the 
hills where I worked. Then I could get 
nothing to do. I was only a burden on my 
mother and no help to the children, so I 
decided to take to the road, and pick up 
odd jobs. But even an honest, willing tramp 
has no show. He’s fired out and told to 
move on, wherever he goes. At least, that’s 
been my luck. This is the first good hot 
meal I’ve had for days, and yet I’m will- 
ing to do anything I can get. I’ve been 
hunting any kind of work for six weeks, 
and I can’t get a single thing.” 

Mrs. Hart knew how many the chances 
were that this story was not true but she 
said, eagerly: 

“I just read in this morning’s paper that 
the strikes were over in Fall River and 
the mills running again. Now I want you 
to promise me that you will go straight 
back home and go to work,” 

He stared at her a moment, as if he did 
not know what to make of such human 
interest in him and his welfare, and re- 
plied slowly: 

“Why, I will!” 

“Just wait a moment,” said Mrs. Hart. 
“T have a friend living in Fall River. I 
will write her a note and give it to you. 


When you get back go to her, give her my 
note and tell her what you need. Her hus- 
band is a big coal dealer, and if you can’t 
get work he may help you to find some- 
thing, I feel sure.” 

She went to her desk in the library and 
wrote a note to her friend, which she 
handed to the tramp, saying: 

“Be sure you deliver that. I shall know 
from Mrs. Scott whether you do or not. 
Take my advice and go home, get steady 
work, and stick by your mother and the 
children.” 

He walked out of the kitchen in rather 
a.stupid fashion, and disappeared down 
the road. 

About six weeks later came a letter from 
Mrs. Scott. 

“Well, of all women!” she wrote. “John 
had just turned away about the tenth 
office assistant for stupidity or incom- 
petence, and was in despair, when George 
Endicott came to my door one morning 
and handed me your note. He said he had 
tried to get his old place in the mill, but 
it had been taken before he got home, so 
as a last resort he came to me. John gave 
him a trial at the office, and he proved to 
be a treasure—level-headed, quick, indus- 
trious, honest. He’s bound to be promoted 
and go right ahead. He is absolutely 
changed from the morose, bitter fellow he 
was at first. We have become interested in 
the whole family, and saw to their having 
coal and food and clothes until George can 
make up a bit for the weeks he was idle. 
They're all in our church and Sunday 
school now, and when I told George that 
I was going to write you, he said: 

“Tell her that she not only saved a 
whole family from starvation and despair, 
but that she taught me what it means to 
be a real Christian.’””—Youth’s Companion. 


THE MOCCASINS OF EAGLE 
FEATHER 


A Story of Missionary Work Among 
the Indians 


(Concluded from last week) 


THE MISSIONARY’S steps began to hurt him 
and the snow chilled his feet, but there 
was nothing to do but keep on. The snow 
filled the air with a fine, stinging powder 
and the wind found the weak spots of the 
great coat. He had to bend his whole body 
against the storm, and the four hours 
lengthened out as he battled to keep his 
footing in the increasing drifts. Finally to 
even keep on the road was a task. 

Once he lost it, but managed to struggle 
back, for the figure of a tall man appeared 
in front of him and never seemed to lose 
the direction Where the man came from 
puzzled John Rogers’ benumbed brain. He 
shouted to the stranger through the swirls 
of snow, but got no answer. Always fifty 
feet in front of him, the person kept on 
until, as darkness settled down, the slabs 
of his own shack, not ten feet away, hid 
the stranger from view. 
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That journey in the blizzard was too 
much for the slight physique of John 


Rogers, and he succumbed to exhaustion 


and fever. 

After a week he opened his eyes and 
sought for his wife, who was watching by 
his bedside. 

“T guess I have had my sign, Ellen,” he 
whispered feebly. “I am a failure. I must 
try some new place where there are no 
Indians.” 

Ellen smiled cheerfully, though there 
was a quiver around her lips. 

“You're better, John. Let’s be thankful 
for that, and we have good neighbors. 
Some have come miles on horseback to 
help me nights. I am not a bit discour- 
aged.” 

Just at that moment there was a knock 
at the door of the next room that. served 
as a kitchen and living room. She went 
out to answer it, expecting a neighbor, 
but there stood before her a tall old Indian 
in a plaid, woolen coat and leather moc- 
easins. His beady eyes peered inquiringly 
behind her into the kitchen. 

“Good Man here? Me—old Chief Eagle 
Feather.” 

Ellen had seen plenty of Indians at the 
reservation chapels, but her husband’s 
work had not brought one to her door 
before. 

She stood aside and beckoned him in. 

“The minister has been very sick.” 

Eagle Feather nodded understandingly. 

“Going to heaven?” he asked. 

“We hope not, but he is very weak.” 

Eagle Feather’s eyes roved around until 
he spied the half-open door of the chamber. 

“Eagle Feather got something for Good 
Man,” he said, looking at the door eagerly 
and pointing to it. 

Ellen went before the Indian and said 
to her husband: “Here is the Indian, Eagle 
Feather.” 

John Rogers’ eyes lighted up. “Let him 
come in.” 

The old Indian stood looking down at 
John Rogers a minute in silence, and then, 
thrusting his brown hand inside his plaid 
coat, he drew out two handsome mocca- 
sins made of heavy mooseskin and laid 
them on the bedside of John. 

“For you—Good Man. One little—one 
big one.” 

John picked them up in surprise. 

“Why, Eagle Feather, what a fine pair! 
I never had any before, and how did you 
know I had one little foot and one big 
one?” 

“Eagle Feather make him like the one in 
the snow.” 

“Like the one in the snow?” asked John 
Rogers, puzzled by the Indian’s guttural 
speech. 

“Good Man come to preach to bad Indian; 
go home in first snow. I go too. See he 
get home. Bad for Good Man not to know 
snow. Good Man get lost. Eagle Feather 
go ahead. Good Man follow me here.” 

Eagle Feather turned to Ellen, who had 
been listening intently. 

“You see?” he asked eagerly. 

The tears stood in her eyes. 

“Yes, I understand, Eagle Feather. He 
said someone led him home the night of 
the blizzard, but I thought it was the fever 
in his head.” 

John Rogers turned to his wife. 
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“But how could Eagle Feather get the 
moccasins to fit me?” 

The Indian bent down to the floor and 
gesticulated. 

“Eagle Feather go down in the snow to 
see how big foot of Good Man is, and find 
some blood. Poor Good Man—no good 
shoes—foot in snow. Then Eagle Feather 
go to next foot in the snow. See blood, too, 
but it is little foot. Eagle Feather try again, 
and say make moccasins like two feet, one 
little—one big. My squaw—she make ’em 
pretty.” 

John Rogers turned his head to the 
wall. It would never do for Eagle Feather 
to see him with tears in his eyes. 

“Good Man no like my gift?” asked 
Eagle Feather, anxiously. 

“Oh, very, very much,” said Ellen to the 
Indian, drawing him out of the room. “The 
minister is very weak and he cries with 
joy over your gift. He will wear them 
often, Eagle Feather.” 

Eagle Feather threw back his head vig- 
orously. 

“We be friends. Good Man bleed for us 
—we bleed for him.” 

Whereupon the Indian went out into 
the snow to march his twenty miles to 
Tecumseh, and Ellen turned back into the 
bedchamber. 

John had the mocassins ‘under his arm 
and his radiant face shone out from the 
pillow. 

“You remember I asked for 
Ellen?” 

His wife felt intuitively what was com- 
ing, but gazed at him inquiringly. 

“T was too impatient. I’ve got the sign 
at last. I am going to stay,” said the Rev. 
John Rogers.—Selected. 


a sign, 


THE MICROSCOPE 


No sINGLE invention has made possible 
greater saving of human life than has the 
microscope. 

Its origin dates back to antiquity. There 
is every reason to believe that the ancients 
had some knowledge of the use of the 
single lens. The compound microscope was 
probably invented shortly after the middle 
ages. The Italians and the Dutch both 
claim the discovery 

The ancient microscopes were very crude 
instruments compared with those of today. 
They were, however, sufficiently powerful 
to reveal myriads of living things in the 
clear atmosphere or in a clear tumbler of 
water but they left us to imagine a great, 
unseen, living world beyond the power of 
the new instrument—and that is even so 
today, in spite of: our most improved 
microseopes.—The Bond. 


A MEMORIAL WINDOW 


Asove the altar of the United States 
Naval Academy chapel is one of the most 
exquisite windows in America, placed 
there in memory of Admiral David D. 
Porter, United States Navy, by the Class 
of 1869. It is of singular beauty in lines 
and coloring and portrays the Saviour 
walking upon the water, his figure being 
one of remarkable tenderness and majesty. 

—Unknown. 
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HOW AN INDIAN CAME TO 
JESUS 


Two MEN, a white man and an Indian, 
went to church together and heard a ser- 
mon that told them they both were sin- 
ners, the white man and the red man alike, 
but that Jesus loved them both and wanted 
to forgive them. 

The Indian was so sorry for his sins that 
he prayed God very earnestly to for- 
give him for Jesus’ sake and make him a 
new Indian, and soon his face was shining 
with joy because he felt God’s love and 
forgiveness in his heart. But the white 
man, though he too knew that he was a 
sinner, could not seem to give up and ask 
God to make him a different man, for a 
long time. When he did, he too, was happy. 

One day the white man met the Indian 
and said to him, “How is it that I was so 
long in trouble about my sins and you 
were happy so soon?” 

“O brother,” replied the Indian, “I will 
tell you. There came along a rich Prince, 
and he promised to give you a new coat. 
You looked at your coat and said, ‘I don’t 
know; my coat is pretty good; I will keep 
it a little longer.’ 

“The Prince offered me a new coat. I 
looked at my old blanket and said nothing. 
I flung it right away and accepted the new 
coat which the Prince offered me. 

“That is just the way it was with Jesus’ 
pardon, Brother. You tried to keep your 
own coat of goodness for a while; you did 
not want to give it up. But I, poor Indian, 
had no righteousness, so I was:glad:at.once 
to throw off my sin and receive the robe 
of righteousness which the Lord Jesus 


' Christ offered me.” 


Every one of us, no matter if we are 
little, knows that we have sin in our 
hearts. We can feel it; and we know how 
easy it is to do wrong every day. So, we, 
like the poor Indian, need Jesus’ forgive- 
ness and His help to do right. Our own 
way of doing is like a soiled robe in God’s 
sight, and we need the new clean robe 
which Jesus gives us if we ask Him. Will 
you ask Him today?—Apples of Gold. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“SERVING cornflakes with a tablespoon is 
always a slow and difficult task and usually 
results in many flakes spilled. Why not 
have a large glass pitcher full of corn- 
flakes and pour them from this into the 
sauce dishes? The glass pitcher of corn- 
flakes looks very attractive and reduces 
to a minimum the serving problem.” 


SMILES 


“Two Greenwich Village artists arrived 
in Spain. Neither spoke a word of Spanish. 
They soon got hungry and headed for a 
restaurant. They wanted roast beef, but 
the waiter could not ‘compre.’ 

“What are we going to do?’ asked one. 

“<T don’t know,’ said the other; ‘Tll draw 
a picture of a cow.’ : 

“He made an impressionistic sketch and 
marked ‘2’ below it. The waiter looked, 
smiled a smile of comprehension, and went 
away. Five minutes later he returned with 
two tickets to a bull fight.” 
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THE IRON GATE OPENED 


While the Church Prays Peter is Released from Prison 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Acts 12: 5-17. The Sunday School Lesson for March 12 


UntoucHep by human hands the iron gate 
of a prison opened! But that cannot be. 
What of the guards? What of the care of 
a nation in building a prison so indif- 
ferently that its gate would open of its 
own accord? Is this a miracle? Did the 
gate open because Peter’s church was 
praying? Is it too much to say that God 
had such interest in Peter that He opened 
that gate to set him at liberty? Did the 
prayer of the church find answer in what 
God did so remarkably, so inexplicably, 
that day when Peter walked through the 
open iron gate a free man? If this is true, 
then there must be power in the united 
prayer of the church, not only of the 
Church in Jerusalem nineteen centuries 
ago but also in the church today. 


In Prison 


Not as a criminal but as a popular 
preacher of the Gospel who was not liked 
by the Jews, Peter was imprisoned by King 
Herod. King Herod had nothing against 
Peter. How could he have? What he 
sought was continued good standing with 
the Jews, lest they complain to Rome 
about him and he be deposed. It seemed 
to please the Jewish leaders that Herod 
had beheaded Apostle James, brother of 
Apostle John. Peter’s arrest was illegal; 
there was no civil charge against him. It 
was feast time and Herod respected the 
Jewish strictness for the occasion, and de- 
layed the trial of Peter till after the feast. 
However, the fact of arresting him would 
start a favorable talk about Herod by cer- 
tain leaders of the Jews. These in turn 
would likely derogate any unkind words 
the people might feel like saying against 
Herod. So Herod was playing a cruel, un- 
principled game for a selfish purpose. In 
prison Peter was guarded every hour by 
four soldiers who were relieved by four 
others until sixteen were employed in a 
day. The prison was strong. Peter was 
chained to two soldiers while two others 
stood guard at the door of his cell, or the 
apartment where he was kept. Herod in- 
tended keeping Peter there till the feast 
crowd had broken up and most of them 
had departed for their homes. Herod knew 
what day he would have Peter brought 
before the people, the Jews of Jerusalem, 
who would approve of Peter’s being sen- 
tenced, probably to death. Apparently 
Peter was a quite prisoner. For him there 
was no hope of escape, and no likelihood 
of any mercy when brought to trial. But 
he waited patiently, we like to believe, 
for whatever fate was in store for him. 
Though he did not know it, “long and fer- 
vent prayer was offered to God by the 
church on his behalf.” Would the answer 
to their prayer be his release? 


Out of Prison 


Without warning or announcement 
strange things began to happen—the 
miracle was on. Peter was suddenly startled 
from sound sleep. He saw an angel near 


him, in the strange light that illumined 
the place. Peter heard the order to get on 
his feet at once. The chains fell from his 
wrists. Instruction was given Peter to get 
ready to leave the prison, for what else 
could the detailed order concerning girdle 
and sandals and cloak mean? None was as 
much surprised as Peter. Still dazed he 
obeyed the angel’s call to follow him. Per- 
haps no one knew what was going on. 
Peter had nothing to say. He did not ask 
why. He expressed no fear, and offered no 
argument. He was in the hands of God. 
But to Peter it was all a vision; he could 
not think it real. Whence this angel? How 
did he get to him in the inner prison? 
Where were the guards? It was clear to 
Peter that he was dreaming, seeing things 
and hearing things in a vision. Out through 
the guarded rooms of the prison Peter 
went with the angel to the great iron gate 
that closed the prison from the city street. 
That gate acted strangely; it swung back 
on its hinges of its own accord. Out of 
prison with the angel Peter walked along 
the street. Suddenly he was alone. 


With Friends 


Peter paused to think things over. His 
first conclusion was that the Lord had in- 
tervened for him. His escape from prison 
he did not try to account for except that 
the angel had come from the Lord to 
rescue him from the power of Herod and 
from the fate the Jewish people were an- 
ticipating for him. But Peter could not 
stand on the street meditating; even at 
night prison officials would instigate a 
search for him. He must get off the street. 
Where could he go for safety? There was 
only one place, the home of Mary, mother 
of John Mark. He went there, knocked 
on the outer door, and found the house 
filled with his friends engaged in fervent 
prayer. He was well enough known at 
this house for the maid to recognize his 
voice. She did not open the door, for Peter 
was in prison, and she was afraid, perhaps 
thinking some trick was being played, pos- 
sibly a secret plot to arrest more believers. 
But the sound of Peter’s voice made her 
glad. She told them that Peter was at the 
door. The people in the house called her 
crazy, for they knew Peter could not be at 
the door. Though they had united in prayer 
for him, they were slow to believe their 
prayer answered. When the door was 
opened, and they knew him, it seems they 
started a demonstration of weleome, an 
overflow of joy at his being free. Peter 
knew the danger. A pursuing soldier 
might hear, demand entrance, and re- 
arrest him. He gave a sign for silence, and 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Peter’s Deliverance. Acts 12: 5-17. 
The Delivery Angel. Daniel 6: 17-23. 
God’s Power to Save. Psalm 91. 

i Se ce God Through Prayer. James 
Asking in His Name. John 14: 11-17. 

. Prayer as a Means of Service. Matt. 9: 35-38. 
Prayer as Fellowship with God. Ps. 5: 1-7. 
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related in detail his remarkable delivery 
from the prison. But he would not stay 
there and jeopardize these people by being 
found in their midst. However, he wanted 
James, the head of the church, and others, 
to have the true story of what the Lord 
had done for him. Under cover of the 
darkness Peter slipped away to some other 
place of which historian Luke either did 
not know or did not tell. So the united 
prayer of the church on Peter’s behalf 
cannot be separated from his miraculous 
escape from prison. 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


Some years ago, a family in search of @ 
church home connected with the same gen- 
eral body of Lutherans from which they had 
come, were told in one congregation they 
visited: “This church is quite exclusive.” 
The mother, on returning home, remarked, 
“Well, if that’s their spirit, they can exclude 
me.” Later this family entered a congrega- 
tion belonging to another synod. The son in 
that family became prominent nationally in 
that other branch of the church. Smug com- 
placency does repel thinking people, and the 
“exclusive” congregation has not distin- 
guished itself by its evangelistic zeal in the 
past thirty years. 


EFFECTIVE MARKET- 
ING 


How ro succeed in marketing goods is: 
the secret of success in business. Growing: 
rich crops, or making fine products, is but: 


the beginning of a prosperous enterprise. - 


Granaries may be full, storehouses may 
be jammed to the roof, a waiting world 
may be in need of food and man-made 
goods, but unless marketing plans effect. 
widespread and proportional distribution, 
the growing of crops and the making of 
products have been in vain. 

How to get this marketing done as it. 
should be is a constant problem. How to. 
“package” certain products, how to have 
honest, persuasive salesmen, where to of- 
fer the goods for sale—much enters into- 
a successful marketing. 

Well, here we are a Christian Church. 
We have something to market. How suc- 
cessfully we do this forecasts what good. 
our product will do for the world and: 
what shall be our standing as the church. 
of Christ in the world. Nothing slipshod. 
can be tolerated here; we must have the- 
best salesmen and what we offer must be- 
promising, attractive, and backed up by 
the good name and reputation of the 
church. There cannot be forced sales or- 
compulsive distribution. All the more rea- 
son is there for deepest consideration of 
how best to market the product of the- 
church. How preach the Gospel, how live- 
the Christian life, how exemplify Christ— 
these have much to do with what the 
church accomplishes in effectively abiding- 
by “the great commission.” 

During this season of Lent our churches- 
are using added, thoughtful, means to- 
“market” the best we have for the world’s. 
welfare and for the salvation of souls. We 
are pushing forward for a “successful 
Easter.” In all this effort each Christian- 
has but to do his best. 
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The Young People 


By Amos JOHN TRaver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


A LAMP UNTO MY FEET 
Psatm 119: 105 


“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
And a light unto my path.” 


THESE LINES were written many centuries 
before our Bible was complete. But they 
apply to our Bible as surely as though the 
psalmist were writing with a Bible before 
him. For us “The Bible is the Word of 
God.” A word is a means for transferring 
thought. God has a thought for us. He 
has expressed that thought in various 
ways. By the power of His Spirit men 
were qualified to know His thoughts and 
to express them in writing. His thought 
found its complete expression in a per- 
sonality, in Jesus Christ. He personifies 
all that men need to know about the mind 
of God. He is the Word. 

In our present use of the reference from 
the Psalms we are thinking of the Bible 
as a whole. There is no contradiction be- 
tween the various meanings given to the 
Word. Whether one thinks of the living 
Word, Jesus Christ, or the written Word, 
the Bible, there is no conflict, for Jesus 
Christ is the center of the Bible. It has no 
meaning apart from Him. 


A Foot-lamp 

There were no street lamps in the East. 
To walk in the streets at night was an 
adventure. The only sure way to travel 
safely was to have a lantern, a foot-lamp. 
If one were rich enough to employ ser- 
vants, one of them would be the lamp- 
carrier. But for common folks, it was 
necessary to carry one’s own lamp. It is 
this meaningful figure that the Psalmist 
uses in our text. The Bible is like a foot- 
lamp, guiding us safely through the dark, 
helping us to avoid pit-falls, leading us 
finally to our destination. The foot-lamp 
is a very personal possession. It may be 
left on the shelf and we may walk in the 
dark from lazy negligence or from wilful 
self-confidence. Then we will have no one 
to blame but ourselves if we fall by the 
way. A lamp only becomes a light when 
it is used. So it is with our Bibles. 


Light on the Way 

The Bible gives us the general principles 
for living. It makes them very practical 
and applies them personally. It answers 
all the questions that are important. It 
tells us where it is safe to walk, what it 
is right to do. It warns us when we are 
too near the edge of a compromised con- 
science, it sets the danger signs against sin 
and pictures in no uncertain terms the 
consequences of sin. “The soul that sin- 
neth it shall die” is a red light that is 
never dimmed in the Word. 

No other book tells so frankly the weak- 
ness of good men. Why does not the Bible 
cover up the faults of David, or of Peter? 
Tt is because light is needed upon the 
dangers of the way of life. No man can 
excuse himself for his sin by saying that 
he did not know. He could have known 


if he had used his lamp. We must not 
neglect the reading of this book, for in it 
we will have mapped out the straight and 
narrow road where it is safe to walk. 


Light on Personal Values 


We need this lamp to help realize our 
own value in God’s sight. We cannot read 
the Bible and say, “It makes no difference 
what I do.” It does make a difference to 
God. He has provided this lamp because 
of His love for us. He wants us to travel 
safely. He cares! 

From the very first chapter of this Book 
to the end it tells and retells the story of 
God’s good will to us. He goes to des- 
perate ends that He may save us. The 
measure of our value is that “He gave 
His Son.” When we are tempted to say 
“Who cares?” the Book answers without 
any hesitation, or any reservation, “God 
cares!” The soul has eternal values. It 
possesses eternal life. The way we walk 
down here affects our eternal destiny. 


Light for Peace 


Darkness is a symbol of fear. It creates 
fear. It hides the unknown. No heart can 
be at peace when it knows fear. The very 
confusion of our hurried lives drives away 
peace. Why do we hurry so? It is fear 
that drives us on. We do not stop to con- 
sider this, but we fear so many things. 
Little fears, of this or that, keep us busy. 
Indeed we are afraid to think and so rush 
on our mad pace, yielding more and more 
to the light and frivolous, or immersing 
ourselves more in the grind of business, 
so that we need not stop to think. 

If we would take more time with the 
lamp of God we would discover a zone of 
quiet in the busy streets of our lives. We 
need the quiet withdrawal for meditation 
on the Word. The tangled threads of our 
lives would find their untangled place if 
we touched them while the spell of calm 
and peace was upon our souls. We need 
the Light for peace. 


Light on the Purpose of Life 

We need to find a worthy motive for 
living. From the days of the Great War 
comes the truly tragic declaration: “We 
don’t know where we are going, but we 
are on our way.” The Bible offers the only 
adequate reason for living. Love is that 
reason. Jesus put it in words: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God. . . and thy neigh- 
kor as thyself.” How the trivial motives 
by which men live dwarf before a great 
challenge like that. And Jesus lived that 
motive as surely as He preached it. 


L’ght for the Fallen 


In spite of our foot-lamp we may slip 
and fall. This is the story revealed by 
the lives of the saints of old. “Let him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he 
fall.” Temptation did not pass by Jesus. 

The Bible presents sin in a new light. 
Sin can be thought as well as acted. Read 
again the Sermon on the Mount and see 


how Jesus traces sin to the inner life. 
“There is none perfect, no, not one.” But 
our Light helps us to get up again after 
we have fallen. It does its best to keep us 
from falling in the first place. When we 
have sinned it does not send us to despair. 
Peter, who denied his Lord with an oath, 
was reclaimed by Christ and became the 
symbol of the unshaken faith, the rock, 
upon which the church was built. Hold 
the lamp high for it reveals the cross of 
forgiveness. 


The Living Light 
“My Saviour, through this world’s dark 
night, 
I need a clear and shining light, 
To bring my distant home in sight, 
And lead me there! 


“That I from every snare may flee, 
And never wander, Lord, from Thee, 
Thy Word unto my feet shall be, 
My lamp, my light. 


“Its cheering beams around me cast, 
Till darkness ended, danger past, 
I reach my Father’s home at last, 
And rest with thee!”—William Deck. 


We need fellowship on the way of life. 
This is offered in Christ. “Lo, I am with 
you alway,” is a promise. How are we to 
realize this promise? We must find the 
lwing Word through the written Word. If 
we are to realize the divine Presence we 
must learn to know Him through the Gos- 
pels. If we seek to know Him apart from 
the means of grace, we will come to ul- 
timate disappointment. A “lunatic fringe” 
of religions is built on the ideas of God 
that men have gotten by themselves. Most 
of the religious fallacies that we meet in 
the homes of Christian America are due 
to neglect of the Bible as the source of 
religious knowledge. 

Personally each one of us has in our 
Bible a test-book by which we may dis- 
cover the true and the false in our thought 
of God. The Christ that we need to walk 
by us in the path of life is the Christ Who 
is described for us in the Gospels. He is 
fully revealed there, so far as any of us 
need to know Him. What He did, what He 
taught, what He thought, how He felt, all 
these are known because of the written 
Word. More than that, we can find there 
His relationship with God the Father and 
the Holy Spirit, His relationship to us, and 
His ideal of neighborliness for our re- 
lationship with each other. 

“What would Jesus do?” or better “What 
would Jesus think?” are questions that 
would help clear up every problem we 
face along life’s pathway. We cannot an- 
swer for Jesus until we know His life from 
our Bibles, until we know Him as He 
walks the streets and lanes of Palestine. 
If we would know Him as fellow traveler 
through the dark streets of our sinful 
world, we must not neglect His Holy Word. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, March 19. Next 

topic, “A Power for Salvation.” 
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“BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


RECREATION IN CHURCH AND 
COMMUNITY 


Edited by Warren T. Powell. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. Pages 136. Price, 
75 cents. 


Three trained recreational leaders, Prof. 
Charles D. Giauque and Prof. H. D. Edgren 
of George William College of Chicago, and 
Dr. Raymond W. Porter, collaborated in 
the production of this book, which is an 
approved text for the course in Recrea- 
tional Leadership. 

After setting forth the historical de- 
velopment of recreation and the church’s 
concern in recreation, there is a discrim- 
inating discussion of the relation of rec- 
reation to character. Attention is drawn 
to the fact that Warden Lawes (who has 
dealt with 40,000 inmates of penal institu- 
tions) “declares that 97 per cent of these 
were at no time ever associated with well- 
regulated juvenile groups or supervised 
recreational centers. Theirs has been a 
story of aimless leisure, of unadjusted per- 
sonalities, of wrong steers in early life, 
of drifting along lines of least resistance. 

The objectives of recreation and the 
principles of program construction cover 
two interesting chapters in the text, fol- 
lowed by a chapter on the types of pro- 
grams wherein hints and general direc- 
tions are given to those who are to lead 
recreational programs. The place of arts 
and crafts in a well-rounded program is 
included. The necessity for co-operative 
recreation and for a trained play leader- 
ship is stressed. Specific directions are 
given concerning how to measure the re- 
sults, and the statement is made that “the 
only valid criterion for any program of 
recreational activities is whether or not 
the program does actually assist in the 
development of good characters, sound 
bodies, and healthy minds in those whom 
it seeks to serve.” 

The approach is from the social side, it 
being assumed that recreation sponsored 
and directed by the church will have some 
spiritual results. 

The text is full of references to all types 
of books and magazines which may form 
the sources for all materials needed in a 
complete and recreational program, and 
this feature is of additional value to those 
who are beginners in this field of activity. 

C. H. B. Lewis. 


KARL BARTH’S IDEA OF 
REVELATION 


By Peter Halman Monsma, Th.B., Ph.D. 
Somerset Press, Inc., Somerville, N. J. 
Price, $2.00. 


Karl Barth is probably the most dis- 
cussed theologian of our day; some claim 
that he is the greatest theologian of this 
generation. The latter statement may be 
questioned, but not the former. No one 
ean study current theological discussions 
without coming into contact with Barth. 
A vast literature has grown up about him. 

This book is a doctor’s thesis at Colum- 
bia University. It is unusually mature and 


thorough. It is one of the best introduc- 
tory surveys available in English. The 
reader will not be surprised to learn that 
the reviews have been almost uniformly 
favorable. The Rev. Monsma has given 
us in brief space a very enlightening ac- 
count of the theological development of 
Barth which helps the reader to under- 
stand certain puzzling elements in Barthian 
theology. Barth, who is still comparatively 
young, born in 1886, has been growing for 
some years. Many of his positions have 
changed since he published the first edi- 
tion of his “Commentary on Romans” in 
1918. The Rev. Mr. Monsma has traced 
these changes and presents them in such 
a way as to enable the reader to under- 
stand more fully Barth’s teaching not only 
concerning revelation but in practically all 
parts of theology. 

The resumé and the critical evaluation 
of Barth’s teachings are comprehensive and 
critical. They set forth clearly the major 
defects and certain contradictions in his 
system. No one can read this book with- 
out gaining an understanding and an ap- 
preciation of Barth’s contribution to the- 
ological thought. We may disagree with 
Barth, but we cannot ignore him. It is 
sometimes charged that American clergy- 
men are in danger of suffering from pro- 
vincial smugness; this book compels the 
reader to see the larger horizons. 

S. G. HEFELBOWER. 


RIGHT AND WRONG, IN AN AGE OF 
CONFUSION 


By William P. King. The Abingdon 
Press, New York. Pages 246. Price, $2.00. 


Dr. King in this book offers light and 
leading in the presence of modern moral 
confusion. He effectively attacks human- 
ism and rationalism as causes of the con- 
fusion. In Part I of his book he sets forth 
the factors that obscure the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong; traditional moral- 
ism, estimating value by size, by origins. 
He discusses also the obscured sense of 
sin, wishful thinking, the placing of mam- 
mon, Caesar, the material, above the 
spiritual, 

In the last part, Part II, the author sets 
forth the ways by which one may dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong; under 
which he treats of spiritual intuition, the 
moral order of the world, the pragmatic 
test, the exercise of spiritual imagination, 
the moral guidance of great personalities, 
including Jesus, and the still, small voice 
of God. 

A great deal in these treatments is very 
well and strikingly put, and makes inter- 
esting reading. The author is always on 
the side of the spiritual interpretation of 
the universe, and is a valiant fighter for 
the social Gospel. But the Lutheran will 
sadly miss genuine reference to the au- 
thoritative Word of God. The God Who 
is speaking here is the immanent God 
whom one finds by looking within one- 
self. Little, if anything, is said of re- 
pentance, the divinely wrought change of 
heart which is the one source of right 
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conduct. The note, “Against Thee, Thee 
only, have I sinned,’ does not find ex- 
pression. “To have faith in the supremacy 
of the spiritual values is to have the 
essence of religion, no matter in what 
symbols it be clothed.” This is “religion” 
perhaps, but it is not the Gospel, and so 
is no basis for a Christian ethic. 
Paut H. Roru. 


THE ART OF GROUP WORSHIP 


By Robert Seneca Smith. The Abingdon 
Press, New York. Pages 105. Price, 50 
cents. 


Professor Smith’s little book certainly 
covers the subject in a very understand- 
able manner. Practically every important 
phase of group worship is touched upon. 
The author brings out the fact that “wor- 
ship must not be an escape from the vital 
issues of our world,” but that “worship 
and work must be regarded as belonging 
together.” The chapter on “The Leader of 
Worship” is especially good. This book 
should be in the library of every Sunday 
school worker and every theological stu- 
dent. HERBERT L. SCHLUDERBERG. 


LIVING AND WORKING IN OUR 
COUNTRY 


A Unit in Weekday Religious Education © 


for Christian Citizenship Series for Grades 
Five and Six. By Edna M. Baxter. The 
Methodist Book Concern, New York. 1938. 
Pages 199. Price, $1.00. 


This is an excellent reference work— 
chock-full of Biblical material, documen- 
tary excerpts, poetry, procedure plans, 
songs, book-references, and everything else 
imaginable—on progressive economics and 
sociology. That it is digestible method and 
matter for children of junior age is at 
least debatable. One is inclined to think 
that youngsters of ten and eleven might 
more profitably be led into Christlike at- 
titudes on such weighty problems, while 
articulated treatment of them is postponed 
to later years. Of its kind it is well done. 

Included in the nine “problems” of the 
unit are: Hunger and Relief, Labor, Coal 
and the Miners, Unions and Strikes, Child 
Labor and Migrant Workers, Workers in 
Cotton, Better Housing, and Living with 
Other Races. THEODORE K. FINCK. 


A GARDEN OF PRAYERS 


By Eveleen Harrison. Textford Press, 
New York, N. Y. 1938. Pages 69. Price, 
35 cents; postpaid, 40 cents. 


Leaders are realizing that boys and girls 
nine, ten, and eleven years of age are in- 
terested in home devotions. Guidance is 
desired and needed. “A Garden of Pray- 
ers” will help to meet this need for boys 
and girls of junior age. There is a simple 
introduction, a birthday thought and verse 
for each month in the year, and prayers 
for morning, evening, special occasions, 
meals, family, others, school, and the like. 
Any boy or girl would like to own this 
book. Mase Exsie LOcKER, 
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THE LUTHERAN 


IN DROUGHT-STRICKEN SASKATCHEWAN 


Letters from Pastors Indicate Need of Money and Its Purchasing 
Power When Received 


Ir 1s nor the first time that we have 
drawn attention to conditions in the 
drought-affected regions of central and 
southern Saskatchewan. We have told of 
the repeated crop failures through lack of 
moisture, and of the grasshopper pests 
which destroyed what the drought had 
left. We have told of the resultant suf- 
fering of the farming population, whose 
labors had produced no food for man or 
beast, who had to reduce their stock to 
the minimum and live on a scant allow- 
ance advanced by the government. In 
winter they had to cart snow and melt it 
to provide the necessary water for house 
and barn, for their wells had dried out, 
and much snow and many rains would 
be required before they would fill up again. 
Last year this condition was considerably 
improved; there was more water, but rust 
and grasshoppers did much damage, and 
the low prices for grain, fifty cents for a 
bushel of wheat, twelve cents for a bushel 
ot oats, left no profit. 


Church Shares Poverty 


One may well wonder how the church 
fared under such conditions. Naturally, 
it had to suffer with its suffering con- 
stituency. When people cannot support 
their own household, they will not be able 
to support their church. Last year the 
Inner Mission Board stepped in and sup- 
plied the pastors what their congregations 
could not give. This year its successor, 
the Board of Social Missions, has again 
helped, though on a much smaller scale. 
How do the missionaries bear up under 
such afflictions? As an example we will 
pick out the story of only one of them as 
we glean it from his letters. In one of 
his letters he expressed his regret that 
his congregation, due to economic condi- 
tions, had not become self-supporting. 
Then he continued: “This year again the 
crops were destroyed by rust, grasshop- 
pers and army worms. ‘The congregation 
definitely promised to pay at least the 
promised salary this year, but this is once 
more an impossibility, as they are prac- 
tically all on relief. The fact that I am 
unable to get my salary would not worry 
me at all, if I could keep a cow and a 
few chickens, and, perhaps, a pig. But as 
it is I am unable to do so, as we have no 
barn of any kind, and the congregation 
has no money to build one. If I could 
have my own butter, milk and eggs, I 
could cut the bill in half and we could 
manage very well on the $20.83 check 
which comes regularly every month. Of 
course, during the winter months we need 
a lot of wood and coal, and the coal costs 
$10.25 a ton; but even that could be 
remedied, if the house were fixed up 
properly. You see, it is not even plastered, 
neither are the ceilings finished, and that 
makes it rather cold. Last week I pasted 
paper over the big cracks, and that helps 
2 little. Would it be possible to get a small 
loan of $25 to fix up the house a bit? An 
extra $25 would also build me a little barn 
so that I could keep a cow and a few 
chickens. I know perfectly well the ex- 


penses the church has, so I am not asking 
this as a gift, but merely as a loan, which 
I might be able to repay later on.” What 
should we do in this case? 

We had no money in any of our funds 
available for such purposes, neither could 
we appeal to the Church, as we can in the 
Lenten season. We also realized that a 
loan would not do much good in this case. 
So we advanced the money as a gift, 
hoping that later on some of our friends 
could be interested in this case. 


How $50 Was Used 


What did he do with the money? Listen 
to what he writes in his next letter. 
“Thanks ever so much for the lovely gift 
of $50. It is like a God-send, especially 
at this time of the year. $25 will fix up 
the house pretty well, and the other $25 
will get me a nice little barn. I have 
already found a granary, which a man 
some distance away is willing to let us 
have for that price. All we have to do is 
to move it up here and put it on blocks 
and bank it up a bit, and it will be fit to 
house a horse, a cow and some chickens. 
Perhaps later on I may get a little pig 
and raise it for next year’s supply of meat. 
This certainly will help cut down the 
grocery bill. The cistern, which we built 
with the money you sent to my predeces- 
sor, is a wonderful thing and certainly 
settles our water problem. It is about 
eighteen feet deep and oval-shaped, and 
holds some forty barrels of water. At 
present I haul the water into it, but in 
spring I hope to put eave-troughs around 
the house and get it filled with rain 
water. Not only did the $50 reach for the 
building of the cistern, but we also had 
enough to put a house pump in at the same 
time, and enough cement was left to re- 
build the chimney, which was cracked and 
leaking. Everything is pretty well com- 
pleted now, except the painting of the 
house. This we hope to do next fall, if we 
get a decent crop.” 

He then writes about the need of hymn 
books, of which the congregation owns 
only ten German, and lately received ten 
English from our church in Victoria, B. C. 
Used hymnbooks in German or English 
are always in demand. If you have any 
lying around which are not being used, 
let us know about it. Our men are typing 
the hymns, which is a laborious process 
and not very satisfactory. 


Proselytes 


In another letter he writes about his 
transportation problems. There are quite 
a number of Swedes and Norwegians in 
his territory, who for lack of other lead- 
ership have fallen into the snare of Pente- 
costals and other sects, and whom he is 
anxious to win back into the mother 
church. “But,” he says, “at present I will 
not be able to do much, as walking is ex- 
hausting in these snowdrifted roads. How- 
ever, as soon as I shall have my own 
horse through your kindness, I shall visit 
them regularly.” We had to do the same 
here as in the case of the barn, advance 
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the price of a horse, so that he can get 
around, hoping that somebody may be 
found among our readers who will take 
pity and supply the $50 for his horse. 

We have a number of similar needs in 
the same section of Saskatchewan. Recent 
changes in the pastorates have put young 
men in some of our older missions, men 
who are “rearing to go and do things,” but 
are handicapped by the lack of proper 
equipment. We need some more horses 
and a few more chapels, in order to 
develop properly some promising preach- 
ing places. As soon as normal crop con- 
ditions return, central and southern Sas- 
katchewan will quickly get on their feet 
again, and with the improvement of gen- 
eral conditions our churches will prosper 
and our investments in this field will bear 
fruit. It is generally the man who holds 
out who will finally win out. The field 
requires men of staunch heart and of a 
practical mind. Most of our missionaries 
are of that type; they don’t sit idle and 
let the events of life trample all over them, 
but they go forth to meet them, and are 
not afraid personally to take a hand to 
help remedy conditions which otherwise 
would become unbearable. The practical 
man who is not afraid of hard work always 
succeeds, with a little help, to improve 
his condition, no matter in which field he 
is placed. Of course, there are a few who 
are lacking in this practical sense, always 
waiting for somebody else to do something 
for them, utterly forgetting the saying, 
“Help yourself, so help you God.” But 
there are only a few of the latter kind, 
and they do not last long under the trying 
conditions of a suffering church. 

May the hearts of our friends be warmed 
again to the needs of the church on the 
frontier; may they support and ease, with 
their prayers and gifts, the work of these 
brave men who are ministering under the 
greatest difficulties that the Gospel may be 
preached to the poor, that the church may 
be planted and Christ’s Kingdom come to 
the suffering people of drought-stricken 
Saskatchewan. 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th St., New York 


THE SEASON LENT 
(Luke 10: 38-42) 
By William S. Avery, Detroit, Mich. 


On Att but forty days of Lent, 

We strive so hard on business bent, 

We lose our touch with heavenly things, 
And bear the load that worry brings. 


But during Lent, His words are read: 
“You cannot live alone by bread, 
So lay aside your load of care, 
You need one thing for heaven's stair.” 


So during all the Lenten days, 

Come, rest awhile from Martha’s ways, 
And sit at Jesus’ feet, so dear, 

Where words of wisdom you shall hear. 


Watch with Him in the garden there, 
Talking with God in deepest prayer. 
Think on these things with all your heart, 
As Mary, choose the better part. 
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EAST PENN POINTS 
By Stanley Billheimer, D.D. 


Voutume I, Number 1, of The Central 
Observer was issued in February from the 
office of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
It is a four-page 
folder,to be pub- 
lished monthly, 
containing the 
current news of 
the synod and 
such official 
notices as need 
emphasis. The 
editor is Pres- 
ident M. FR. 
Hamsher, D.D. 
A sufficient num- 
ber of copies 
will be printed 
to supply the 
leading mem- 
bers of each con- 
gregation. This bulletin very fittingly re- 
vives a historic name. The last three 
editors of the old Lutheran Observer were 
members of the former East Pennsylvania 
Synod: Dr. F. W. Conrad, Dr. Sylvanus 
Stall and Dr. Milton H. Valentine; and 
the printing was done by the Wickersham 
Company at Lancaster, Pa., for forty-six 
years. A similar folder, named The Synod 
Observer, was issued on this territory in 
1924, but was discontinued after seven 
years on account of expense. 


DR. STANLEY 
BILLHEIMER 


The members of the Lutheran Minis- 
terial Association of Harrisburg and 
Vicinity regularly observe the Epiphany 
season by holding a mission presentation 
meeting to which their wives also are in- 
vited. This year’s meeting was held at St. 
John’s, Steelton, the Rev. H. E. Yost pas- 
tor. The address was made by Miss Edna 
M. Engle, concerning her work among the 
Mohammedans in India. 


The anniversary meeting of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Paul’s, Gordon, the Rev. 
Arthur C. Harris pastor, has become an 
annual event eagerly anticipated by the 
friends of the congregation; for the in- 
vitations are widespread and the men 
practically hold open house. In spite of ice 
and snow, their social room was filled to 
capacity last month, when the members 
and guests sat down to a turkey dinner. 
The address was made by Dr. M. R. Ham- 
sher. The new president, Mr. Harry 
Evely, heads one of the liveliest and most 
loyal organizations of the conference. 


The pastors of the former Harrisburg 
and Lebanon Conferences held a Pre- 
Lenten Retreat at St. John’s, Steelton, un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. H. E. Yost, 
pastor loci, and the Rev. William E. Swoope 
of Zion Church, Lebanon. The theme for 
the day was “The Atonement.” After the 
Communion, the following topics were 
presented: “Old Testament Types of the 
Atonement,” by Dr. Stanley Billheimer, 
Palmyra; “The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment,” by Dr. John Aberly of Gettysburg 
Seminary; and “The Universal and Im- 
perative Need of the Atonement Today,” 
by Dr. Donald G. Miller, who is serving 
on the Gettysburg Seminary faculty. 


Colebrook, Lebanon County, goes under 
the hammer. Dating from colonial days, 
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the little town came into notice when the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania located its 
military reservation at Mt. Gretna; it was 
then chosen as a dwelling place for em- 
ployees. The development of the new 
reservation at Indian Town Gap necessi- 
tates the sale of eighteen brick houses and 
other property. The town early received 
its name from the iron ore furnaces main- 
tained by members of the Coleman family. 
In turn, it gave a local name to Trinity 
Church, a mile to the south, listed as “Hill” 
or “Londonderry” Church, the deed of 
which is dated February 10, 1772. The late 
Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, popular writer 
on dietetics, lived at Colebrook. Her body 
lies in Trinity graveyard. There rests also 
the body of Thomas Porter, a member of 
the state convention which ratified the 
Declaration of Independence, July 25, 1776. 
The Lebanon County Boy Scout Council 
has acquired part of the former reserva- 
tion for camping activities, and most of 
the remainder will be set apart as a game 
preserve. New homes for employees will 
be built in the vicinity of Lickdale. It is 
probable that Walmer’s Church of the 
Reading Conference will ultimately profit 
by these removals. 


TOLEDO BLADES 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


THE pastors of the American and United 
Lutheran Churches in and about Toledo 
met in joint sessions at the regular time of 
meeting, January 10. Plans were made 
to meet together quarterly. 

The American Lutheran and Missouri 
pastors are planning to hold joint meetings 
in the near future. 


The Robinwood Hospital School of 
Nursing held the recognition service for 
the new class of students in Apostle Lu- 
theran Church, February 2, the Rev. R. C. 
Timmel pastor. Of the twelve students two 
were from the Missouri, two from the 
American and two from the United Lu- 
theran congregations. The other six were 
from other denominations. 


The Capital University Glee Club ap- 
peared before a large audience in the 
Macomber High School auditorium in 
Toledo February 9. The proceeds above 
the actual expenses were given to the 
Robinwood Hospital. This glee club has 
won several cups for merit in singing. 


The Fremont Local Conference, an or- 
ganization of pastors of the American Lu- 
theran Church, celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary in St. John’s Church, Fremont, 
Ohio, February 14. One of the organizers 
still living but not present is the Rev. 
C. H. Althoff. Greetings were given for 
him by his son, the Rev. C. G. Althoff of 
Dunbridge, Ohio. The Rev. C. J. Stellhorn 
preached the sermon, after which the 
Communion was administered. A dinner 
was served to about 125 ministers, min- 
isters’ wives and guests. After-dinner 
speeches were made in abundance. The 
history of the first twenty-five and the 
second twenty-five years was given; a 
prophet foretold the future twenty-five. 
A Pennsylvania German poem written for 
the twenty-fifth anniversary was re-read, 
and brought considerable mirth. The noted 
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guests present were Dr. Emmanuel Pop- 
pen, president of the American Lutheran 
Church; Dr. J. W. Schillinger, president 
of the Ohio District; the Rev. Harold 
Yochum, president of the Michigan Dis- 
trict; and Dr. A. H. Dornbirer of the Lu- 
theran Book Concern in Columbus. This 
conference is known throughout the Mid- 
dle West as the strongest pastoral associa- 
tion of its kind. It has been instrumental 
in bringing to pass many activities in the 
church. The writer has frequently been a 
guest, but has never before witnessed a 
greater profusion of seriousness and wit 
in a single day. 


The Federated Lutheran Benevolent So- 
ciety of Toledo has ordered a resurvey 
of the Inner Mission situation as it relates 
to hospital activity. Two well-known men 
have been invited to make this survey. 


IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


WE HAVE interesting reports from 


Middlebury 


St. Paul’s congregation, the Rev. G. 
Charles Goering pastor, at the annual con- 
gregational meeting authorized the work 
of redecoration of the entire interior of 
their church, and the treasurer reported 
that the total amount of the finances to 
cover the cost was on hand in the bank. 
The congregation authorized the finance 
committee to take steps at once to solicit 
funds toward the purchase of a new two- 
manual pipe organ. The installation of the 


pipe organ is to climax the services planned ~ 


for the re-opening of the church early this 
spring. Preceding the actions there were 
glowing reports from officers of the parish, 
including auxiliaries, among which the re- 
port of all bills paid and a balance of $80 
in the bank ranked well with the other 
evidence of liberality—namely, that the 
benevolence (apportioned) receipts were 
almost seven per cent higher than those 
of the preceding year. Using the efficiency 
method employed in preparing for con- 
ventions of the synod, the pastor, who is 
the popular secretary of this synod, had 
advance copies of reports mimeographed 
and distributed among the members. “Joy” 
was the keynote! 


Ft. Wayne 


contains many interesting “landmarks,” 
but we are primarily interested in the 
magnificent report of benevolence receipts 
from Trinity Church, largest of our con- 
gregations, and outstanding in the annals 
of our history for most consistent liberal 
support of all the causes of the “whole 
church.” We hope to write in detail about 
this parish in the near future. Today we 
specialize in making references to 


St. Luke’s, Ft. Wayne 


February 20, 1938, the writer enjoyed 
delivering the sermon at the evening serv - 
ice of Dedication Week, which was in- 
itiated on that date by the Rev. R. H. 
Trojan pastor. This small congregation 
erected a beautiful modern church and 
hopefully gazed into the future. Today, 
one year later, we asked for some “facts 
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and figures,’ and these were kindly fur- 
nished: 116 souls united with St. Luke’s, 
including 50 children; 17 were removed, 
leaving a net gain in the baptized mem- 
bership of 99 souls. Financially, after pay- 
ing the interest on their indebtedness as 
per agreement, St. Luke’s reduced the 
principal by $1,000. The attendance for 
the year averaged 158 per Sunday. One- 
third of the confirmed membership is be- 
low twenty-five years of age. The pastor 
teaches four catechetical classes. Organiza- 
tions listed: Women’s Missionary Society, 
Brotherhood, Women’s Aid Society, Luther 
Leagues, and Truth Seekers Class. This 
congregation is not a mission but forms a 
self-supporting parish with another con- 
gregation several miles from Ft. Wayne. 
Congratulations! 


Dr. Wickey Came 


to St. Mark’s, preached, conquered, and 
left our Indianapolis congregation with the 
eager question on their lips, “When could 
we get him to return?” The United 
Lutheran Church could not do our con- 
gregations better service than to release 
such men for occasional contacts with our 
larger centers, more especially for the 
purpose of inspiring our young people as 
well as their parents to give earnest con- 
sideration to the claims of the institutions 
of our Church upon their loyalties and 
their whole-hearted support. Our people 
smile when they refer to this representa- 
tive and their hearts swell with pride as 
they make it clear that this man is one of 
the “really big men” of our U. L. C. A. 
Apart from his personal popularity, the 
message he delivers is so convincing that 
there are no questions asked pertaining to 
the topic treated. He has honored St. 
Mark’s, Indianapolis. 


A Lenten Retreat 


at First United Lutheran, Indianapolis, 
brought some 30-40 pastors of this area 
together for the purpose of mutual en- 
couragement, the participation in the an- 
nual pre-Lenten Communion, and giving 
heed to a great sermon delivered by Prof. 
Willard D. Allbeck, Ph.D., of Hamma 
Divinity School and Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. We believe that W. C. 
Davis, D.D., whilst pastor here at First 
Church, first approached us in the matter 
and so became the prime mover in launch- 
ing this splendid spiritual tradition in our 
midst. 


EASTERN OHIO HIGH- 
LIGHTS 


By the Rey. George D. Keister 


Tue Lenten season has begun to shed 
its blessed and benign influence upon the 
churches and their membership of this 
section. Glancing over the themes and 
topics of the pastors’ Lenten folders, the 
Cross of Calvary and its eternal message 
will again be the central topic that will 
open to the human heart the fact of God’s 
great love expressed in the giving of Jesus, 
our Saviour, to redeem the world from sin. 

The cross-centered message has a soul- 
stirring and heart-gripping background 
that never fails to reach the people in the 
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pew and the pastor in the pulpit. The 
blessing of Lent is both to him who gives 
as the messenger of God and to those who 
receive as earnest listeners to His Word. 


Luther Leaguers to the number of about 
225 attended a pre-Lenten Retreat in 
beautiful Trinity Church, Canton, Ohio, 
E. C. Herman, D.D., pastor. The Lenten 
meditations, “Need and Invitation” and 
“Receiving and Serving,” were presented 
by the Rev. E. O. Hilt of Greenford Lu- 
theran Church and the Rev. G. M. Lubold 
of Uniontown Lutheran Church. Special 
music by Trinity Choir helped to surround 
the retreat with a high spiritual character. 


The pastors of Youngstown and vicinity 
met Shrove Tuesday for their pre-Lenten 
Retreat in St. Paul’s Church, Leetonia, the 
Rev. John W. Grohne pastor. The sermon 
at the Holy Communion Service was 
preached by H. C. Brillhart, D.D., pastor 
emeritus of St. Paul’s Church. The med- 
itation for the afternoon was presented by 
the Rev. Ralph Bergstresser of Trinity 
Church, Niles, Ohio. The fellowship, med- 
itation, and spiritual refreshing were ap- 
preciated by the pastors as they returned 
to their respective parishes to carry on 
their Lenten programs. 


The death-of O. C. Kramer, D.D., of the 
Sebring-North Georgetown Parish, is 
mourned by the people of the parish and 
his fellow pastors, who enjoyed his jovial 
and happy outlook on life and his opti- 
mistic and staunch presentation of the 
saving Gospel of Christ, the Saviour. 


The very serious illness of W. J. Kratz, 
D.D., pastor emeritus of St. Luke’s, 
Youngstown, brings regret and sympathy 
from his fellow pastors and from the peo- 
ple of his former parish, which he served 
so well. 


Reports from pastors tell of fine re- 
sponses in establishing “The Children of 
the Church” in the parishes. If we take 
care of the lambs, there will be no ques- 
tion about strong, sturdy and faithful flocks 
of mature Christians who will follow the 
Great Shepherd. 


PACIFIC SYNOD NOTES 


AFTER a ministry of fifteen years in the 
University Lutheran Church, Seattle, 
Wash., O. A. Bremer, D.D., offered his 
resignation to the congregation and it was 
reluctantly accepted. He closed his official 
labors December 31, 1938. During his min- 
istry the congregation has had great de- 
velopment in membership and physical 
equipment. When he arrived from Spokane 
January 1924 he found 44 confirmed mem- 
bers and now leaves 370. In addition to 
the work of the congregation Dr. Bremer 
was very active in Lutheran student work 
at the university as well as in the Pacific 
Northwest, and his warm-hearted service 
in this field will be missed. 

The Board of American Missions: has 
sent the Rev. L. H. Steinhoff as temporary 
pastor. He will minister to the congrega- 
tion and restudy the field and its problems. 


The Rev. Matthew N. Lepisto, who has 
been the active pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Vancouver, B. C., since July 
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10, 1937, closed his ministry there Jan- 
uary 31 and journeyed to Sudbury, On- 
tario, Canada, where he will become pastor 
of a bi-lingual church under the direction 
of the Board of American Missions. 


Seattle, Wash. Central Church, the Rev. 
J. L. Sawyer pastor, closed the year 1938 
with a fine record financially. All bills 
were paid to date, and total receipts were 
about $600 higher than those of the pre- 
ceding year. While the congregation did 
not pay its apportionment in full, 25 per 
cent of the entire disbursements went for 
benevolent causes of the Church. The Lu- 
ther League of the congregation was host 
to the Seattle Youth Council, a group 
numbering about 250. The congregation 
reduced its indebtedness by $655 and re- 
duced its appropriation from the Board of 
American Missions for 1939 by $240. 

Members of the Brotherhood and other 
organizations will take part in visitation 
of lapsed and prospective members begin- 
ning with the Lenten season. The Chil- 
dren of the Church program has started 
out in a fine way, and once each month 
this group stays after the sessions of the 
church school for the worship service of 
the church. 


Seattle, Wash. St. James Church, the 
Rev. K. Simundsson pastor, reports a fine 
spirit of co-operation among its members. 
This winter the attendance at the services 
has been the best ever, and the every 
member canvass resulted in more offering 
envelopes given out and a larger amount 
pledged than in any previous year. 

In connection with the annual congre- 
gational meeting an-enjoyable social gath- 
ering was a feature, including a pot luck 
lunch and a short program. The forty 
new members who had joined the church 
during the year were guests of honor. 

An adult Bible class meets every Thurs- 
day evening for the study and discussion 
of the fundamental doctrines of our faith. 

—The Pacific Lutheran. 


INNER MISSION BOARD 
HONORS MR. DEMMLER 


For more than twenty-five years Mr. 
Walter R. Demmler has served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers of the Inner 
Mission Society of Pittsburgh, Pa. From 
the early history of this society he has 
been active in its work, serving first as 
secretary, then as vice-president, and dur- 
ing the past six years as president. Be- 
cause of his deep interest in social prob- 
lems and his wide acquaintance with lead- 
ers in other agencies he has been more 
than a presiding officer. He represented 
the society in the federation of agencies 
and in many other associations, and has 
made a host of friends for the Inner Mis- 
sion cause. 

Because of an amendment adopted by 
the society at its annual meeting in 1938, 
Mr. Demmler is not eligible for re-elec- 
tion at the termination of his present term 
of office. As an evidence of the regard and 
esteem in which he is held and in recog- 
nition of his valued service, the Board of 
Managers has elected him president 
emeritus of, the society. 
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RENEWED AND ENLARGED 


Salem, Minneapolis, Dedicates Educational 
Building and Rededicates Church 


Tue Frstivau of the Transfiguration was 
the Sunday appropriately chosen by the 
Rev. Paul Luther Wetzler for the dedica- 
tion of the new educational building and 
the rededication of the remodeled Salem 
Church, 28th Street at Garfield Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Salem was the first 
stone church in the Synod of the North- 
west, a beautiful church for its day, and 
the standard by which many new churches 
since then have been inspired. But archi- 
tectural styles change, liturgical traditions 
revive, programs of activities develop, and 
above all, the Word and pastoral effort 
bring forth fruits in increasing numbers 
of souls, demanding larger quarters and 
improved facilities for Christian congre- 
gational nurture. All these developments 
are evident in what Salem Church has 
done. 

Space Lacking 


The need of added space for schools and 
auxiliaries compelled the church to en- 
large. For three years the ingathering of 
Sunday school pupils was stopped by lack 
of room for more than came regularly. 
The daily vacation Bible school of 1937, 
reputedly the largest in the land of any 
denomination (attendance 546 the second 
day, when no more were admitted), was 
possible only by the holding of classes out 
of doors. There were continual interfer- 
ences between distinct auxiliary groups 
trying to use different parts of the once 
ample church building at the same time. 
But problems had to be solved. In a day 
when such expansion or its need were 
little dreamed of the congregation mort- 
gaged its building to lend the money to a 
mission church to enable it to build. The 
mission congregation, hindered by hard 
times, had not been able to pay. The synod 
had to arrange a new loan for the mission, 
by guaranteeing its terms of payment. The 
Salem plot of land was irregular in shape 
and the parsonage was placed without 
thought of enlargement of the church. The 
very solidity and beauty of old Salem did 
not lend itself to easy alteration. 

Pastor Wetzler has always loved to do 
the impossible. For he knows that with 
God all things are possible, and he knows 
what service to God means. So he prayed 
and worked and talked and consulted. Dr. 
Paul Wagner Roth had once led him to a 
good architect and the three had planned 
for a lovely church later to be built in 
West Bend, Wis. So again the three went 
into a huddle, and all the practical prob- 
lems were solved by Architect Hugo C. 
Haueser of Milwaukee. The result is a 
transformed and more beautiful Salem 
Church, with ample facilities for well de- 
partmentalized educational activities, which 
a happy congregation dedicated with great 
festivities January 29 and the week fol- 
lowing. 


Synod and Conference Preachers 


The preachers on Dedication Day were 
Pastor Wetzler himself at 9.30, President 
R. H. Gerberding at 11.00, Dr. Paul Wagner 
Roth at 3.30, and Conference President 
C. H. Bartsch at 8.00. A luncheon in testi- 
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mony to Mr. Haueser the architect, was 
enjoyed by the preachers, some of their 
wives, the members of the church council, 
the building committee, the charter mem- 
bers, and the contractors, with their wives 
(and in some cases husbands). A full week 
of evening activities of great variety fol- 
lowed. Speakers included former Pastor 
E. F. Marker, and Pastors W. P. Ger- 
berding, P. H. Roth, J. H. Dressler, H. J. 
Motz-kus, and Earl J. Johnson. 

The basement of the former church in- 
cludes the new primary department, choir 
and classrooms and boiler room The wing 
includes the intermediate, beginners’ and 
young people’s rooms in the basement; a 
beautiful chapel on the floor above, open- 
ing into the sanctuary, besides church of- 
fices and sacristy; and on the top floor a 
large fellowship hall, with stage and 
kitchen. The sanctuary itself was changed 
chiefly in the chancel and narthex. A 
stone entrance was built to house the new 
steps which replace a dangerous stair well 
that was just inside the front doors. The 
entire structure is newly roofed with red 
tile. Together with the parsonage it is an 
imposing church plant outside, and a 
beautiful place of Christian service within. 

The remodeled chancel is a beautifica- 
tion of the former arrangement without 
any fundamental change. The ceiling lines 
have been altered to add the impression 
of depth, the walls, except in the apse, 
have been paneled with dark oak, and a 
reredos added to the altar. A beautiful 
wood carving of DaVinci’s “Last Supper” 
that was formerly above the altar has been 
placed on its lower front and illuminated. 
The circular window above the altar re- 
mains as before, depicting Christ in Geth- 
semane, but new glass is placed in the 
windows of the apse, one showing Moses 
and one St. Paul. New windows also are 
placed in the front wall on both sides of 
the chancel arches. Above the intersection 
of the axes of the sanctuary and the new 
chapel wing hangs a chancel lamp, with a 
ruby light glowing continually. New lamps 
are placed throughout the nave also. An 
amplifier system reaching not only ear- 
phones for the hard of hearing, but all 
parts of the building, even the tower bel- 
fry, is the gift of an unnamed member of 
the church. The pipe organ was rebuilt 
two years ago. 

The Synod of the Northwest will hold 
its forty-ninth annual convention at Salem 
May 2-4. The new church’s ample facilities 
will insure a smooth running and ex- 
peditious conduct of business, inspiring 
services, and convenient arrangements for 
committée meetings, exhibits, etc. 

R. H. GeRBERDING. 


ST. MARK’S, KITCHENER, 
DEDICATED 


Frsruary 5 is a day long to be remem- 
bered by the members and friends of St. 
Mark’s (formerly First English), for on 
this day the twenty-sixth anniversary of 
the congregation, a new and _ beautiful 
church edifice was dedicated. 

In the morning a farewell service was 
held in the old church on Queen Street, 
where for twenty-six years the members 
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met for worship. Dr. M. J. Bieber, field 
missionary, organizer and founder of St. 
Mark’s, preached the sermon. Although 
there are many fond remembrances of the 
happy experiences of the members in this 
old church which had formerly housed St. 
Matthew’s, and had originally been built 
as a Methodist church, the joy of entering 
the new church did not permit too much 
sorrow at leaving the old. 

In the afternoon the Dedicatory Service 
was held. The congregation assembled in 


the basement of the church and moved 


in procession into the church, led by the 
officiating clergy and choir, and the mem- 
bers of the Building Committee and the 
church council. A feature of outstanding 
interest and joy to the congregation was 
the presence among the officiating clergy 
of all the pastors who had served St. 
Mark’s during its history: Dr. M. J. Bieber, 
organizer; the Rev. H. J. Behrens, first 
pastor; Dr. Jacob Maurer, pastor for six- 
teen years and now pastor emeritus; and 
the Rev. A. G. Jacobi, the present in- 
cumbent. Dr. J. Reble, president of the 
Canada Synod, and the clergy of the Lu- 
theran churches of the Twin-City also 
took part in this impressive service. The 
dedication sermon was preached by Dr. 
Maurer. 

At the evening service the Rev. H. J. 
Behrens brought the message. The special 
music for these services was provided by 
the Senior Choir of St. Mark’s. 

Monday evening was “Synodical Night.” 
Dr. J. Reble, president of synod, and Dr. 
C. H. Little, English secretary, brought the 
special messages, St. Matthew’s Choir pro- 
viding the special music. 


Mayor Brought Greetings 


On Community Night the address was 
given by the Rev. Emerson Hallman, pres- 
ident of the Ministerial Association of the 
city, and a word of greeting was extended 
by Mayor Gordon. St. John’s Choir, 
Waterloo, provided the special music. 

Organization Night, Wednesday evening, 
concluded the services of celebration, Doc- 
tor F. B. Clausen, president of the Water- 
loo College and Seminary, preaching the 
sermon, and St. Peter’s Junior Choir and 
Mr. A. Hamacher providing the special 
music. 

The new church is early English Gothic 
in design, cruciform in plan, and of brick 
construction with stone trim. Situated on 
a large corner lot, 155 x 183 ft., it presents 
a most pleasing appearance. The church, 
complete with lot, cost $60,000. 

The plan includes a front porch, a wide 
roomy narthex, a nave 32 x 70 ft. tran- 
septs, and a deep chancel arranged for 
antiphonal choir. There is a chancel arch and 
gallery arch at either end of the nave, and 
two small arches at each side of the nave 
leading into the transepts. The walls are fin- 
ished in stucco plaster. The ceiling is 
paneled in wood, beautiful hammer beam 
trusses dividing the bays of the nave. The 
basement is equipped for Sunday school 
and social purposes, and the whole build- 
ing is heated by low pressure steam. 

The beautiful ceiling that so greatly en- 
riches the interior of the church, together 
with the pews, altar, choir stalls and rail, 
is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Sass and 
family. Mr. Sass was greatly interested in 
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the building project from its inception. A 
member of the Building Committee, he was 
anxious to see a beautiful church reared 
to the glory of God; but it was with pro- 
found regret and sincere sorrow that he 
was called from this life July 19, 1938, 
just before the laying of the cornerstone. 
His wife and family, knowing his plans, 
fulfilled his wishes concerning the new 
church. The church is also equipped with 
an Acousticon, made possible through a 
bequest from the late Miss Cress, sister 
of Mrs. Sass——The Canada Lutheran. 


INNER MISSIONS IN 
CHICAGO AREA 


“The Inner Mission Message,” the quar- 
terly publication of the Inner Mission 
Society of the Chicago Area of the United 
Lutheran Church, reports the detailed ac- 
tivities of the society for the year 1938 
in the following order: 1. Spiritual minis- 
trations in institutions; 2. Welfare Depart- 
ment; 3. Home for the Aged; 4. United 
Lutheran Church Girls’ Club; 5. Admin- 
istration. 

Spiritual ministrations include services 
at the Research Hospital of the University 
of Illinois; catechetical classes and ser- 
vices at Mooseheart chapel, where the 
Rey. Ivan O. Miller is the pastor in charge; 
classes at the Park Ridge School for Girls 
under Miss Lillian Wickstrom and Sister 
Frieda Buerger; services at the United 
States Marine Hospital by the superinten- 
dent, the Rev. LeRoy F. Weihe, and Pas- 
tor M. H. Stiles; Cook County Juvenile 
Detention Home under Superintendent 
Weihe; Chicago Old Folks’ Home, Miss 
Adelaide Wade, worker; and Communion 
Services at the Home for the Aged on 
South Ashland Boulevard on Saturday 
evenings. 

The workers in the Welfare Department 
are Sister Frieda Buerger, Mrs. Anna 
Kronsbein and the superintendent at the 
Home for the Aged; Mrs. Gaynell Laird is 
the matron in residence; the United Lu- 
theran Church Girls’ Club has fourteen 
residents, for whom an effort is made to 
provide a Christian home. This home is 
-under the supervision of a women’s Board 
of Managers. 

The Administration Department includes 
office work, publicity, case worker super- 
vision and co-operation with supporting 
churches, boards and organizations. 

The very existence of the work of this 
society is dependent upon the consecrated 
efforts of individuals and groups in the 
United Lutheran churches of this area, 
and the workers on the staff are ever ready 
to be of service in their ministry of mercy 
and serving love. 


OUT TO CALIFORNIA 


WiTH THE twenty-second biennial con- 
vention of the Luther League of America 
less than five months away, Canadian 
Leaguers are actively engaged in making 
preparation for their trip to Long Beach, 
Calif. From this convention they hope to 
bring home plenty of new enthusiasm and 
energy and the acceptance of the invita- 
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tion to hold the 1941 convention in Canada. 
The Old Mill Coffee Shoppe, Kitchener, 
was the scene of the first of a series of 
get-togethers sponsored by the “Out to 
California” Committee for those who are 
planning to “go west” in July. About sixty 
Leaguers and friends attended, more than 
half of whom signified their definite in- 
tention of going to the convention. Many 
of these have been saving for the past year 
through the “California Savings Club” es- 
tablished for this special purpose. 

The committee announced a very at- 
tractive and reasonably priced trip by bus 
to the West Coast. Present plans include 
an itinerary which will include Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, El Paso and 
San Diego, returning through San Fran- 
cisco (with stop-over for the Fair on 
Wednesday), Salt Lake City and Kansas 
City. It is hoped that enough will register 
to fill a bus with Canadian Leaguers. A 
number have also signified their intention 
of taking the Luther League Special Train 
out of Chicago. One or two may fly west. 

To emphasize the invitation to “Come 
Back to Canada in 1941,” the Canadian 
delegation is planning to wear distinctive 
costume at the convention and will dis- 
tribute souvenirs and favors. Those in 
charge of arrangements are: Miss Florence 
Weicker (chairman), 281 Wellington St., 
Kitchener); Miss Helen Van Deventer (150 
Rosslyn Ave., §., Hamilton, secretary) ; 
Miss Carla Dettmer, John Lauman, Elmer 
Rudow, and the Rev. Norman Berner. 

NormMaAN BERNER. 


A SECRET BELIEVER 
By Julia Graydon, Harrisburg, Pa. 


A voIcE rang out Jerusalem way, 

“They’ve hanged the Christ, the people 

say.” 
A Jewish child at play, ran home 
To ask in sad and wistful tone: 

“Oh, Mother, who would hang our Friend 
Who did our broken playthings mend?” 
The mother busy with her task 
Replied, “Your father you must ask.” 
But to herself she softly said, 

“He is the Christ, He.can’t stay dead.” 


LIQUOR ADS BANNED 


National Broadcasting Company Announces 
New Radio Policy 


SpeakinG before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in Washington, D. C., 
last month, Major Lenox R. Lohr, pres- 
ident of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, made the following announcement: 

“The National Broadcasting Company 
will henceforth not accept on its networks 
any advertising for beer or light wines, 
and this new regulation is an extension of 
the company’s ban against liquor adver- 
tising.” 

The policy thus enunciated by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company applies to all 
broadcasts which go over either of its na- 
tional networks—the red or the blue. It 
does not necessarily determine the policy 
of individual stations, which have freedom 
of action so far as their local programs are 
concerned. 

—Federal Council Communication. 
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A New Easter Service for the 
Sunday School 


THE FIRST EASTER 
DAY 


By C. FRANKLIN KOCH 


j| AN EASTER SERVICE 
‘PRevAse> 2Y 


©, FRANKLIN KOOH 


Pree Dae be ceed 
THE PARISH AND CHURCH SCHOOL BOARD 
THE UNITED LITTEDAN CHURCH DC AMERCA 


An Easter service and pageant that may 
be used effectively by either a small or a 
large church school. Robed choirs will add 
to the atmosphere of worship. Intermediates, 
seniors, or young people should take the 
parts of Narrator and Readers and they 
should be robed. There are eight familiar 
Easter hymns, several recitations, and a 
complete service including an ‘‘Easter Litany 
of Joy.” Two anthems and several recita- 
tions are also provided. “‘The Story in Scrip- 
ture and Song” is divided into five parts: 
The End of the Sabbath, Peter and John at 
the Tomb, Mary in the Garden of the Resur- 
rection, The Walk to Emmaus, and Easter 
Evening. 

If this service is rendered worshipfully 
and reverently, the’ story of that first Easter 
will be very impressive to participants and 
congregation also. 

Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 

$4.00 a hundred. 


An Easter Sermon 
I BELIEVE IN THE RESUR- 
RECTION 


By WALTER C. DAVIS, D.D. 


An Easter Sermon by the pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Charleston, 
South Carolina. With its firmness of convic- 
tion in the reality of the resurrection fact, 
its exposure of the emptiness of the objec- 
tions often raised, and its warm appreciation 
of what this fact means, this little pamphlet 
will appeal strongly to the earnest church 
member and will prove acceptable for dis- 
tribution at the Easter season. 

Card Binding. 16 pages. 


10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen; $5.00 a 1090. 


Small Easter Crosses—Series I. Two floral 
designs in color with appropriate Bible texts 
and Easter greetings. Size, 234 x 4 inches. 
Prices, $1.25 a hundred, assorted, without 
envelopes. ; 

Large Easter Crosses—Series II. Two floral 
designs with appropriate Bible texts. Size, 
314 x 51% inches. Price, $2.50 a hundred, 
assorted, without envelopes. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A PRAYER 
By Mrs. J. Allebach, Philadelphia 


Lorp Gop A.micuty, Creator and Pre- 
server of all things, we humbly bow be- 
fore Thee in worship and supplication. We 
come without a single plea of merit, ex- 
cept that we have been redeemed through 
the suffering, death and resurrection of 
Thine only begotten Son, Jesus Christ. We 
thank Thee for the blessings that Thou 
hast bestowed on us so generously in the 
past and we ask wisdom and guidance 
from Thee in order that each one of us 
may become a blessing to all with whom 
we come in contact. We pray for the for- 
giveness of our sins. We ask Thee to walk 
with us: be Thou our friend, our coun- 
selor, our guide, our brother, the sure 
staff on which we may lean. May love 
for Thee and for our fellowmen always 
fill our hearts and shine out in our lives 
so that all men may see that we have been 
walking with God. 

Let us feel the inspiration of Thy pres- 
ence, and with willing feet enable us to 
walk in the path on which Thy light and 
blessing can fall. Give us some work to 
do for others, some kindly word to speak, 
some helpful, unselfish deed to fulfill in 
Thy name. Thou hast never promised to 
supply all our wants—many of them are 
not for our good—but Thou hast promised 
to fill all needs, and we ask Thee for the 
gift of contentedness, of being satisfied with 
what Thou dost send. 

As we grow in years, may we grow in 
the beauty of holiness and may the ap- 
proving smile of God atone for the passing 
of the years. In the days of prosperity 
may we not forget Thee, and in the days 
of affliction we know that Thou wilt not 
forget us. Grant us grace to live the life 
of the righteous that we may be well as- 
sured our last end shall be like His. And 


Church Supplies 


VESTMENTS, MATERIALS 
REPAIRING, CLEANING AND 
RE-APPLYING 
GEORGIA L. BENDER 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


aus CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


FURNITURE 


Storage Files, Cabinets, Lockers 
Auditorium Seats and Chairs 


ROBERT D. RAEDER 


KINGSTON, PA. 


Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


way! 


Beautiful, fine quality 
Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
socks—now easy for your 
hurch to own under 
/MOORE'’S Plan. Write 
_ for Free Choral Apparel 
_ Style Book C4, Pulpit 

- Apparel Style Book CP4, 

- Budget Payment Plan 114. 
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when Thou dost call us home—be it in the 
morning, in the noonday or beneath the 
rays of the setting sun of old age—may 
Thy hand sustain us and comfort us and 
lead us through the valley of the shadow 
until we awaken in the splendor of Thine 
own everlasting morning beyond the grave. 
And Thine shall be the praise and the 
glory through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


A UNIQUE CELEBRATION 


THE twentieth anniversary of the pas- ' 


torate of W. C. Schaeffer, D.D., at St. 
John’s Church, Allentown, Pa., was cele- 
brated in a unique way early in February 
when over 2,000 people attended two hours 
of services and the vestry announced $2,500 
in increased annual pledges toward the 
operating and benevolence budget of the 
congregation. 

The timeliness of this added generosity 
enhances the opportunity of the congrega- 
tion, which has just occupied its handsome 
new Gothic edifice, designed to be a cen- 
ter of faith and life for hundreds of years. 
Through its church schools the congrega- 
tion is reaching into hundreds of homes 
of some fourteen nationalities and building 
an enduring work in a civic center that 
fringes a vast area of human need. 

In twenty years there have been 555 
baptisms and 1,376 other accessions, enough 
in themselves to constitute a new congre- 
gation. Other figures read like a romance. 
In two decades $309,973 has been. given for 
maintenance and operation. Almost equal 
to this sum spent for themselves are the 
gifts to others of $280,952 for all causes of 
benevolence, meeting need and carrying 
the Gospel around the world. For expan- 
sion in the purchase of properties and the 
erection of a church and church school 
$618,328 has been contributed to date. 
These, with an additional $26,110 from all 
sources, make a grand total of $1,235,363. 


WILBER CHURCH OBSERVES 
GOLDEN JUBILEE 


JANuaRY 29 in the beautiful little church 
in Wilber, Nebr., more than five hundred 
people gathered to celebrate the Golden 
Jubilee of the Lutheran Church. 

At the opening morning service, Dr. 
C. H. B. Lewis, pastor from 1904 to 1907, 
now Field Secretary of the Parish and 
Church Schhool Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church, preached the sermon on 
“The Church Must Know, Go, Grow, and 
Glow.” Dr. Laura B. Pfeiffer of Lincoln, 
one of the church’s charter members, gave 
a “Reminiscence of the Church Fifty Years 
Ago.” The Rev. C. M. L. Alexander, the 
present pastor, gave the history of the 
congregation. Miss Mary Dodson, the 
daughter of P. F. Dodson, who has been 
a member of the Wilber congregation for 
forty-nine years, sang a beautiful solo, 
“Green Pastures.” Dr. J. C. Hershey, pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Synod, brought the 
synod’s greetings. 

The beautiful feature of the morning 
and the day was the procession to the 
altar, where approximately one hundred 
members and friends placed their “birth- 
day offering” upon the altar in the form 
of a fifty-cent piece each, representing a 
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penny for each year of the church in this 
community. 

In the afternoon Dr. J. S. Leamer of 
Clinton, Iowa, pastor from 1897 to 1901, 
preached the sermon, His thought was: 
“This church’s fifty years of existence 
proves it was built on the true foundation, 
Jesus Christ.” James Spirk and Virginia 
Spirk, grandchildren of a former pastor, 
the Rev. E. Bollman, gave a string num- 
ber and the Junior Choir sang “Praise Ye 
the Lord” and “The Holy City.” 

In the evening Dr. Lewis supplied for 
Dr. J. C. Hershey, who was called to Lin- 
coln because of the serious illness of his 
mother, and preached on “We Are All 
Teachers.” A men’s chorus sang “The 
Trumpet Shall Sound” and the “Hallelujah 
Chorus.” The Rev. W. A. Klink of West 
Point, pastor from 1917 to 1920, gave a 
short inspirational talk pointing out that 
every Christian is the salt of the earth if 
he is a true follower of Jesus Christ. 

The visitors felt that the service was a 
homecoming affair, many of them having 
left forty and fifty years ago. 

The people of Wilber can truly say it 
was one of the greatest events in the his- 
tory of the congregation. 

Throughout the year other services will 
be held and former pastors of the congre- 
gation will present the message. 

J. C. HERSHEY. 


DR. GONGAWARE AT 
VALLEY FORGE 

George J. Gongaware, D.D., LL.D., pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Charleston, S. C., 
was the speaker at the South Carolina 
Day service in Washington Memorial 
Chapel at Valley Forge, Pa., February 19. 
Dr. Gongaware was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Maybank as the first official appoint- 
ment of his administration. Beginning with 
the first Sunday of each year, all the 
states in the order in which they entered 
the Union conduct service in this patriotic 
shrine which attracts thousands of visitors 
every year. The speakers are designated 
officially by the governors of the states 
they represent. 


U. L. C. A. COLLEGES 


Torat registration figures for the second 
semester at Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
N. Y., show an increase of nine per cent 
over the first semester of last year has 
been raised to a ten per cent increase over 
the second semester of last year. An un- 
usually large number of students entered 
at the beginning of the second semester. 
. .. Founders’ Day, February 17, brought 
Hon. F. Walter Bliss, Justice of the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court of 
New York State, to the campus for the 
chief address, and Dr. LeRoy Weller of 
the Department of Education who told of 
experiences in the early days of the college. 


Tue South Carolina Synod voted at its 
recent meeting to raise $50,000 for New- 
berry College; the town of Newberry asked 
to raise another $25,000... . Z. F. Wright, 
LL.D., an alumnus of the college, and a 
member of the Board of Trustees, was 
unanimously elected honorary chairman of 
the sesqui-centennial committee celebra- 
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tion of Newberry. . . . The largest enroll- 
ment in the history of the college—408— 
is reported for the second semester. 


Waterloo College. Arthur Zilliax, ’28, 
has recently been elected to a seat in the 
Elmira Town Council. .. . The Confedera- 
tion of University Women is starting a 
traveling scholarship of $1,250, which is 
open to all women holding a degree from 
a Canadian university. The award is based 
on character, intellectual achievement and 
promise. Preference will be given to those 
candidates who have completed one or 
more years of graduate work with a def- 
inite course in view. Alternately the awards 
will be given to those in scientific re- 
search, and literary, historical or philo- 
sophical studies. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Abbottstown, Pa. January 14, Saturday 
evening, St. John’s congregation of the 
Abbottstown-East Berlin Parish held a re- 
ception for their new pastor, the Rev. John 
R. Strevig, and his wife. About 250 per- 
sons gathered in the Sunday school room 
for a program arranged by the Sunday 
school and the Ladies’ Aid. Special music 
was furnished by the choir and male quar- 
tet. Speakers included the Rev. E. V. 
Strausbaugh, pastor of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Parish at MHoltzschwam; Dr. 
Harry Hurst Beidelman, pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Hanover; the 
Rev. P. Sheeley, pastor of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Parish at Abbottstown; the 
Rev. George Sheffer, pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church at New Oxford. Following 
the formal program the members and 
friends of the congregation went to the 
parish hall for refreshments furnished by 
the Ladies’ Aid. 

February 12, Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, 
professor of Homiletics at Gettysburg Sem- 
inary, conducted the service and gave the 
charge to the pastor. Dr. Hoover is a son 
of St. John’s congregation. He spoke to 
an audience of more than 300 members 
and friends. His message was based on 
the Parable of the Sower. 

January 17 Trinity congregation, East 
Berlin, held a reception for Pastor Strevig 
and his wife. About 230 gathered in the 
church for a program arranged by the 
Sunday school and the Ladies’ Aid. Spe- 
cial music was sung by the choir. Speak- 
ers included the Rev. Dr. O. C. Dean, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s, Hanover; the Rev. Richard 
E. Shaffer, pastor of the Reformed Church, 
East Berlin; the Rev. Irwin Lau, pastor of 
Augsburg Church, York; and the Rev. 
J. M. Spangler, pastor of Trinity, Wrights- 
ville, sons of the congregation. Following 
the program, the members and friends as- 
sembled in the Sunday school room for 
refreshments. 

February 12, Dr. M. R. Hamsher, pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
conducted the Installation Service at East 
Berlin. He delivered the charge to the 
congregations of the parish, and urged that 
a spiritual relationship exist between pas- 
tor and congregations, using the Beatitudes 
to portray the spiritual house into which 
both pastor and people must enter to es- 
tablish the desired relationship. More than 
$00 members and friends attended the 
service. 
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The congregations together presented a 
mimeograph machine and a typewriter to 
the pastor for use in preparing bulletins. 
During the year Trinity congregation will 
celebrate the Golden Jubilee of the present 
edifice, and St. John’s will commemorate 
the rebuilding of the present edifice. 


Hollywood, Calif. February 5 marked the 
twelfth anniversary of Dr. J. George Dorn 
as pastor of the Hollywood Lutheran 
Church. It must be said that all these 
years were most remarkable. Dr. Dorn 
came to this church when the congrega- 
tion was a mission and had an interest- 
bearing indebtedness of $40,000. Shortly 
after Dr. Dorn’s coming the congregation 
declared itself self-supporting and each 
year whittled down the debt till at pres- 
ent all is provided for but $2,000. 

During these years 1,328 persons were 
received into church membership and 486 
infants were baptized. A total of $187,000 
was contributed, $24,000 of which was for 
benevolence. 

The Hollywood congregation is not only 
the largest in the California Synod but 
we rather think it is the largest United 
Lutheran Church congregation in the west- 
ern half of the United States. 

This is truly a notable record under 
favorable conditions, but it becomes pre- 
eminently so for at least two reasons: the 
major part of these years we were labor- 
ing in a desperate panic, and generally 
congregations did well to keep above 
water; also church work is generally con- 
sidered difficult in sunny California, yet 
here is a congregation that would be 
noticed even in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. C. B. Holand of Santa Monica 
was the preacher for the occasion. Dr. 
C. W. Maggart, the Rev. S. S. Petersen 
and Dr. S. H. Yerian also took part in the 
service. 

Dr. Dorn is making preparations to spend 
the major part of the summer abroad, 
giving special attention to the Holy Land. 


Pasadena, Calif. Sunday and Wednes- 
day evening services continue throughout 
the year without interruption at Trinity 
Church, so that Lent simply lays added 
emphasis thereon. The two pastors, Dr. 
G. H. Hillerman and the Rev. Norman A. 
Hass, will preach on contrasting Lenten 
topics on Sundays and devotional studies 
from I John will be given on Wednesdays. 

The report for 1938 revealed a reduction 
of the property debt by $1,250, and benev- 
olence also exceeding $1,250, with the ap- 
ptortionment paid 100 per cent and total 
contributions close to $10,000. 

There are three active Luther Leagues 
in the congregation besides The Children 
of the Church, also an aggressive Brother- 
bood and several women’s efficient or- 
ganizations. The membership is between 
200 and 300, with attendance at services 
equal thereto. 


Woodbury, N. J. Trinity congregation, a 
mission of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
celebrated the fifteenth anniversary of its 
organization February 19. Dr. M. R. 
Hamsher, president of the synod, preached 
in the morning and Dr. C. P. Swank, 
superintendent of missions, preached in 
the evening. Thirty of the forty-four 
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HELP WANTED 


Two assistants for Children’s Home, one to 
care for children, one for plain cooking. Address 
338 Vine Street, Johnstown, Pa. 


charter members were present. Greetings 
were read from former pastors, and visitors 
from Trinity Church, Germantown, at- 
tended. Pastor A. W. Lawver reports the 
present membership as 176 communing, 
299 confirmed, 364 baptized, and 344 in 
the Sunday school. 

In December 1923, a group of nineteen 
people met to consider organizing a Lu- 
theran church in North Woodbury. The 
first public worship service was held in 
the Good-Will Fire Hall, February 3, 1924. 
On the following Sunday the congregation 
was organized and forty-four persons 
were received into membership. At first 
the congregation was a joint charge with 
St. John’s Church, Westville, under the 
direction of the Board of Home Missions, 
Dr. S. D. Daugherty, superintendent. Late 
in 1924 Trinity became a separate charge 
and met in the parsonage on Progress Ave- 
nue, where a Sunday school was started 
December 14, 1924, with an attendance of 
thirty-four. April 4, 1926, ground was 
broken for the church; the cornerstone was 
laid June 13, 1926, and the church was 
dedicated September 27, 1926. 


THERE are souls in this world which have 
the gift of finding joy everywhere and of 
leaving it behind them when they go. 

—Faber. 
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LENTEN SERMON THEMES 
(Continued from page 2) 


concerning Lent: “The days of Lent are 
outwardly just like other days. They be- 
come different only if our inward life be- 
comes different. Let us strive together that 
this blessed and holy season may become a 
time of spiritual growth for us all. By 


daily prayer, by regular attendance at 


worship, and by using this season as a 
special time to bring others to church, we 
can make Lent mean much in our lives.” 
His sermons on Sunday mornings are based 
on the Gospel lessons for the day. Special 
services by the organizations of the church 
will be held Sunday evenings, and on 
March 19.“Golgotha,” a dramatization of 
the Passion story will be the feature. The 
theme of the mid-week services is “The 
Sorrows of Jesus.” 


The Rev. Henry H. Wahl, pastor of: St. 
John’s Church, Hudson, N. Y., has chosen 
for his Wednesday evening theme, “Lenten 
Questions the World Asks”: Lord, Is It I? 
Shall I Strike with the Sword? Art Thou 
Also One of His Disciples? What is Truth? 
Shall I Crucify Your King? Art Not Thou 
the Christ? 

In Holy Week the theme is, “Questions 
Jesus Asked”: Couldest Thou Not Watch 
One Hour? Whom Seek Ye? Betrayest 
Thou ... with a Kiss? My God, My God, 
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Why? At his Sunday morning services 
the subjects are: The Next Step, The 
Priceless Pearl, Saints in the Street, As 
Seeing Him, The Price God Paid, The 
Cross and the Crown, and for the evenings, 
“Messages from Great Hymns.” 


C. Franklin Koch, D.D., pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, Ind., has chosen 
for his Sunday morning theme, “And He 
Went a Little Farther”: In Climbing the 
Heights, In Plumbing the Depths, In Un- 
derstanding Men, In Loving His Enemies, 
In Opening the Treasure-House of Prayer, 
In Widening His Horizons; and for the 
Wednesday evening services, “The Christ.” 
On Sunday evenings St. Paul’s will unite 
in union Lenten services sponsored by the 
Ministerial Association. 


T. Benton Peery, S.T.D., pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
chosen as the topic for his Sunday morn- 
ing sermons: “Self-Examination in Fun- 
damental Doctrines”: Sin, Grace, Atone- 
ment, Means of Grace, Faith. Sunday eve- 
nings, “Bible Studies in First Peter” will 
be the subject of sermons designed “to 
encourage Christians to remain steadfast 
against persecution and trial of their 
faith.” On Wednesday evenings the theme 
will be, “Knowing Jesus Christ”: as a 
Man, a Teacher, a Friend, a Priest, and a 
Saviour. 


THE GEORGIA-ALABAMA 
SYNOD 


(Continued from page 7) 


The work of Salem Orphans’ Home and 
of the Lowman Home also received the 
thoughtful and prayerful consideration of 
synod. Mrs. H. A, Jackson, superintendent- 
in-charge of the Lowman Home, spoke vi 
the service being rendered there for the 
aged and helpless. The recent erection of 
the two Cline memorial dormitories has 
enabled the home to care for more inmates, 
and the supporting synods are called upon 
for the necessary increased financial needs. 
The Orphans’ Home is filled to capacity 
with 118 boys and girls and needs larger 
support from the church. 

The Rev. E. Z. Pence, president of the 
South Carolina Synod, presented greetings 
from that body. Reports and greetings 
were presented by representatives from 
the Women’s Missionary Society and from 
the Luther League. A representative from 
the American Bible Society offered the 
services of the society in the dissemination 
of the Bible in whole or in parts. 

The Parish and Church School Com- 
mittee gave an extended report on its 
many activities during the year of which 
special attention was given to “The Guide 
and Standards in Parish Education” and 
“The Blue Ridge Summer School for 
Church Workers.” At the latter over 600 
were registered last summer. The date for 
the next school will be July 1-8. 

The report on Social Missions received 
special consideration and the by-laws of 
synod were amended to provide for a 
standing committee on Social Missions to 
co-operate with the Board of Social Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church. 

The two amendments to the constitution 
of synod proposed at the last convention 
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were acted upon favorably. The first au- 
thorized the Executive Committee to act 
for the ministerial session and the synod 
between conventions in the reception of 
ordained ministers as members of synod. 
The other limited the borrowing power of 
the Executive Committee of synod with- 
out first obtaining the definite approval 
of synod. 


Officers Elected 


H. J. Black, D.D., Savannah, was re- 
elected president for another two-year 
term. The other officers elected for one 
year were: Secretary, John L. Yost, D.D., 
Atlanta; treasurer, Dr. R. L. Gnann, Sa- 
vannah; statistician, Mr. D. E. Wilson, 
Atlanta; archivist, the Rev. C. A. Linn, 
Ph.D., Savannah. Executive committee- 
mnen-at-large, the Rev. C. A. Linn, Ph.D., 
Savannah, and Mr. C. H. Usina, Macon. 

The following were elected as trustees 
of institutions: Southern Seminary, W. A. 
Reiser, D.D., Augusta (three-year term); 
Newberry College, Mr. H. W. Boozer, 
Atlanta (two-year term), John L. Yost, 
D.D., Atlanta, and Mr. D. E. Wilson, 
Atlanta (three-year terms); Orphans’ 
Home, Col. H. E. Dreesen, Savannah; 
Lowman Home, Mr. P. G. Schafer, Sa- 
vannah. 

Among the resolutions adopted at the 
closing session was an expression of ap- 
preciation to all the local papers and to 
the Associated Press for their full cover- 
age of the convention. 

Synod will convene next year in St. 
Paul’s Church,, Savannah, H. J. Black, 
D.D., pastor, January 31. 


OBITUARY 


George Frederick Hartwig 


Humble, sincere and faithful to duty, George 
Frederick Hartwig entered into rest February 
18 and the funeral service was held the follow- 
ing Sunday from the church at Rockville, Conn., 
which he served 1888-1919. 

He was born April 15, 1851, at Heemsen, 
Hannover, Germany, the son of Frederick and 
Dorothea (Schmaedeke) Hartwig. He came to 
this country in August 1873 and was graduated 
from the Philadelphia Theological Seminary in 
1880. He was ordained by the Ministerium of 
New York at Canajoharie, N. Y., June 6, 1880, 
and served St. Paul’s Church, Redwood, N. Y., 
for the next eight years. In 1888 he became 
pastor of the Lutheran Church at Rockville, 
N. Y., and served there until his retirement 
from the active ministry in 1919. Since that 
time he has resided in Jacksonville, Fla. 

He married Helen Eberleh of Canajoharie 
June 21, 1881. His wife preceded him in death 
February 11, 1926. Three sons survive, Herman 
Theodore, of Jacksonville; Theodore George, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Martin Luther, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; also one grandson, George F. 
Hartwig, 2d, of Brooklyn. iy 


The Rev. Otto G. Klatt 


was born September 11, 1869, in the Free State 
of Danzig, Germany. In infancy he was bap- 
tized and later confirmed in the Lutheran faith. 

After finishing his preliminary education, he 
took theological training at Berlin. He was 
graduated from the seminary in Breklum in 
1897. He came to the United States and took 
up post-graduate work at Midland College and 
the Western Theological Seminary in Atchison, 
Kansas. 

He was ordained as a minister of the gospel 
and became a member of the German Nebraska 
Synod in 1899. 

In 1901 he entered the bonds of holy wedlock 
with Miss Clara Kestner of Hastings, Nebr. This 
union was blessed with four children. 

Since his ordination Mr. Klatt remained a 
member of the German Nebraska Synod, now 
the Synod of the Midwest. 

His first charge was at Campbell, Nebr., where 
he served until 1903. While there he organized 
the churches at Stamford and Blue Hill, Nebr. 
In July 1903 he received a call from the South 
Lutheran Church at Ohiowa, Nebr., where he 
served until 1906, when he accepted a call from 
Schuyler, Nebr. Here he remained until 1917. 
While at Schuyler he also served churches at 
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Howells, Clarks and Silver Creek. In 1917 Mr. 
Klatt followed a call to Ponca, Nebr., where his 
parish comprised three congregations. After a 
pastorate ot ten years at Ponca he returned to 
Campbell. 

After the Christmas holidays Mr. Klatt ac- 
companied his son Wilfred and his wife to Lin- 
coln to spend part of the winter with them. 
He passed away at his son’s home in Lincoln 
February 11. 

He is survived by two sons, Wilfred of Lin- 
coln and Otto of Campbell, Nebr.; two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Helen, who are attending the 
University of Lincoln; one granddaughter; three 
brothers, the Rev. Gustav Klatt, Ponca, Nebr., 
Alex Klatt of Campbell, and Fred of Enid, 
Okla.; four sisters, Mrs. Marie Freed, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Mrs. Martin Drews, Danzig, Ger- 
many; Mrs. Hulda La Kowski Wilhelmshafen, 
Germany; and Mrs. Augusta Mallo, Breslau, 
Germany. 

In official capacities Mr. Klatt served as treas- 
urer of the Northern Conference, on the Board 
of Trustees of Midland College, and as treas- 
urer of Martin Luther Seminary at Lincoln. 

Mr. Klatt was progressive in spirit, alert to 
the conditions of the times, a devoted father 
to his family, and conscientious in the work of 
his high calling. His confidence was in Christ, 
Who said to His disciples: ‘‘Because I live ye 
shall live also.” 

The funeral services were held February 14 
in First St. Paul’s Church, Hastings, Nebr., 
conducted by F. C. Schuldt, D.D., the pastor, 
assisted by the Rev. O. Bergfelder, and the Rev. 
H. Biedenweg. Dr. H. F. Martin, president of 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., also took part 
in the services. A quartet composed of mem- 
bers from the local cnurch choir sang several 
numbers. Interment took place in Park View 
Cemetery. Six of his brethren of the Midwest 
Synod acted as pallbearers. The body was laid 
to rest beside that of his wife, who preceded 
him in death ten years ago. The Rev. H. Lenser 
of Hildreth, Nebr., offered the closing prayer 
at the grave. ¥. C. Schuldt. 


Benjamin Lotz 


after an illness of several years, died at his 
home in Madison, Wis., February 8. He was 
an active member of St. Paul’s Church, Madi- 
son, where he had served as a member of the 
ehurch council. 

He is survived by his widow; a daughter, 
Mrs. Ernest Reeder; and one son, the Rev. 
Benjamin Lotz of Bethlehem, Pa.; and two 
grandchildren, 


The Rev. Jacob Henry Sandt 


was born February 2, 1872, at Stockertown, 
Northampton County, Pa., and succumbed to 
bronchial pneumonia January 19, 1939, at 
Catawissa, Pa. He was graduated from the 
Kutztown State Teachers’ College in 1890, and 
taught public school for two years. He took one 
year’s work at Union Seminary, New York, 
and in connection with his studies, did_ work 
in the slums of the city. He was graduated 
from Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., with the 
class of 1897, and from the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Philadelphia, Pa., in 1900. 

October 20, 1900, he married Agnes Slamp, 
who survives him. 

Mr. Sandt served two pastorates during his 
active ministry. Trinity Church, Lebanon, Pa., 
called him upon his graduation from the sem- 
inary and he was ordained by the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. He served this pastorate for 
nine years with marked success. He began his 
work in the Catawissa Parish May 23, 1909, and 
served here until 1926. During this pastorate 
of unusual success an infant room was added 
to the Sunday school, and a parish room in 
the basement for recreation, and an echo organ 
was installed. There was also spiritual growth, 
and the congregation increased in membership 
and activity. The Sunday school particularly 
was improved. 

October 4, 1926, he resigned on account of 
ill health. After several years of retirement 
his health improved to the extent that he again 
became active in serving the Church, supplying 
where needed and frequently assisting the pas- 


. tor of St. John’s. He was active in community 


affairs, and served as treasurer of the local 
Red Cross for many years. He will be missed 
in the community as well as in the Church. 

Mr. Sandt was of a philantropic nature, re- 
membering the poor in many ways. He served 
his conference as president 1916-1919, and as 
treasurer from 1922 to the time of his death. 
He was one of the leaders of the Danville Con- 
ference, and served on many important com- 
mittees, being highly respected by his brethren. 

His death came as a shock to his many 
friends, as he was in his usual health until the 
last two weeks of his life. He assisted the pas- 
tor with communion January 8, but within the 
week developed bronchial pneumonia. 

Services were conducted in St. John’s Church, 
Catawissa, Pa., January 23, with Dr. : 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium; the 
Rev. R. E. Kramer, president of the conference; 
and the Rev. H. J. Billow, the pastor, officiating. 
The following day the body was taken to his 
home church for a short service, after which 
it was placed in its last resting place in Fork’s 
Church Cemetery, Stockertown. 

; A. S. Deibert. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Beta Catherine Stolte 


nee Schaeffer, wife of J. Frederick Stolte, Ph.D., 
pastor of Trinity Church, Bangor, Pa., died Feb- 
ruary 11, after a lingering illness. The funeral 
service was held in Trinity Church February 
15. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, conducted the serv- 
ice, with F. Arnold Bavendam, D.D., pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Jersey City, and Conrad 
Wilker, D.D., president of the Allentown Con- 
ference, assisting. Interment took place in St. 
John’s Cemetery, Bangor, Pa. 

Her death is mourned by her husband; her 
son, John, who is a student at the Allentown 
Preparatory School; her sister; and her father, 
who is approaching his eighty-ninth birthday. 

The influence of Mrs. Stolte’s life upon the 
community became evident when her death 
supplied the occasion for recollections of serv- 
ices which she had rendered. Throughout the 
community, regardless of church affiliations, 
people came to testify to Dr. Stolte concerning 
deeds of help which she had done, and forms 
of influence which she had exerted. 

Despite the fact that for four years she had 
been subjected to illness, she did not lose her 
spiritual courage. Her faith was rewarded by 
her consciousness of the sustaining presence of 
Hr id Lord in the very last hour of her earthly 
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The Rev. Samuel F. Tholan 


a retired pastor of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, died after an illness of ten days, Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Mr. Tholan was born December 25, 1868, in 
Chester County, Pa., a son of John and Hannah 
Tholan. His early education was received in 
the public schools of Chester County, after 
which he spent two years in the West Chester 
Normal School and Gettysburg Academy. After 
being graduated from Gettysburg College (A. B. 
1898), he entered Gettysburg Theological Sem- 
inary, from which he was graduated (B. D. 
Se aatte was ordained by the Maryland Synod 
in A 

He was married to Elizabeth Briel, March 26, 
1902, at Gettysburg. Besides his wife he is 
survived by a son, Paul; a grandson, Paul 
Stuart; the following sisters, Mrs. Philip Fagley, 
Mrs. Mary Walley, Mrs. Ella McBride, Mrs. 
Viola Farran, Mrs. Bertha Stahl, Mrs. Lidie 
Holman; and two brothers, Harmon and John 
Tholan. 

Mr. Tholan served the following parishes: 
Hampstead, Md., 1901 to 1904; Ambler, Pa., 
1904 to 1910; Stone Church, Pa., 1910 to 1918: 
Biglerville, Pa., 1918 to 1923; Garrett, Pa., 1923 
to 1930; and Pottsgrove, Pa., 1930 to 1937. For 
three years he served as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Home for the Aged, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Funeral services were conducted, February 
12, at his late residence in Williamsport, Pa., 
by his pastor, the Rev. Harry W. Miller. Burial 
took place in Wildwood Cemetery. 

Harry W. Miller. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 


Dr. Edward S. Amsler 


Resolved, That it is with deep sorrow the 
Board of Deacons and Trustees of Grace Lu- 
theran Church, Rochester, N. Y., records in 
the official minutes of our church the passing, 
on Sunday, February 4,.1939, of Dr. Edward S. 
Amsler, a life member of our congregation, and 
a former member of the church council. 

For many years Doctor Amsler has been 
actively interested in the welfare of Grace 
Lutheran Church. His loyalty and devotion to 
the work of his church and the cause of Chris- 
tian living won the respect of all with whom 
he came in contact. 

His personal charm was interwoven with a 
quiet strength based on ability and fineness of 
feeling for his fellows. His passing deprives 
the church of a courageous and highly re- 
spected member. He contributed to the high 
standards a Christian citizenship in Rochester 
where his work for those who were distressed 
and afflicted will stand as a lasting memorial. 

To his family is extended our sincerest sym- 
pathy, and the hope that our appreciation of 
his many services may, in some measure, lighten 
the burden of their bereavement. 

The Church Council. 


Mrs. Anna Mary Snyder Fegely 

Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God in His 
wise Providence to remove from our midst Mrs. 
Anna Mary Snyder Fegely, beloved wife of 
W. O. Fegely, D.D., pastor of Augustus Lu- 
theran Church, Trapve, Pa.; 

Whereas, she has been a faithful helpmate 
of Dr. Fegely in his pastorate of over forty- 
one years in this parish; 

Be It Resolved, That while we remember her 
for her service and sound Christian character, 
we would also bow in humble submission and 
say, “Thy will be done’; that we convey our 
heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved family, and 
pray that the God of all grace may comfort 
and sustain them in their sorrow; that a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to the family; that 
a copy be sent to THe LutHERAN and our home 
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SUPERIOR QUALITY 


at GOWNS 


A PULPIT 
~ 

Willsie gowns are made ot 
finer materials, cut on full 
pattern and hand tailored 
throughout. Give better ap- 
pearance, wear longer. Yet 
| they cost no more. Write 


for sample and prices. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
Smith Bldg., Omaha, Nebr, 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 
Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and. Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 
“‘We aim to please and satisfy our customers." 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


—VESTMENTS 


for 


CHOIR and PULPIT 
b 


y 
COTRELL and LEONARD 


Est. 1832 Inc. 1935 
805 BROADWAY - - ALBANY, N. Y. 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 


papers for publication; that a copy be spread 
on our minutes. 
Vestry oF Aucustus LUTHERAN CHURCH 
J. C. Steinbach, Sec. 


MARRIED 


Staub-Weaver. Miss Marion Weaver, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Weaver of Lansford, Pa., 
and the Rev. Charles Staub, were married in 
the Lansford Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. 
and Mrs. Staub will reside at Liberty, Pa., near 
Williamsport, where Mr. Staub has recently 
become pastor. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Brown, Bachman S., from 318 S. State St., 
Lexington, N. C., to Lincolnton, N. C. 

Graves, T. A., from Salem, Va., to Rocking- 
ham, Va. 

Hersch, Paul T., from 3535 Vernon Ave., Brook- 
field, Ill., to 9415 Henrietta Ave., Brookfield, 


Il. 

Hunt, Charles L., from 518 Fourth St., Shenan- 
doah, Va., to 222 First St., Butler, Pa. 

Kindsvatter, John F., from 410 1lith St., Ford 
City, Pa., to 216 Jackson St., East Liver- 
pool, Ohio. 

Lepisto, Matthew, from 893 E. 22d Ave., Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada, to 516 Tedman Ave., 
Sudbury, Ont., Canada. 

McCray, W. V., from Churchville, Va., to 
Crockett, Va. 

Wolfe, George D., from R. F. D. 1, West Sun- 
bury, Pa., to 108 Eagle St., Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States will convene in 
St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo., April 18 
and 19. Mrs. George L. Search, Rec. Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The third annual meeting of the Western 
Conference of the Synod of West Virginia will 
be held April 16 and 17 at the First Lutheran 
Church of Parkersburg, W. Va., the Rev. David 
E. Kinsler pastor. The theme will be “Wor- 
ship.”” Opening service Sunday evening, April 
16, at 7.30 o’clock, in charge of the conference 
officers. D. E. Kinsler, Sec. 
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For Confirmation or Easter 


= LARGE WORD EDITION INDIA PAPER SMALL WORD EDITION 

2 Size, 444 x 634 inches. SMALL WORD EDITION Size, 354 x 514 inches. 

= No. 520 Intergrain Black Cloth, speckled cones No. 510 The Standard Edition. es Spey fk 
= a Js ed Size, 35g x 514 x 11-16 inches. Cloth, speckled CAgeS weccsscssssssssssrsssrsessesreeee $1.00 
= ition. Brown Keratol, spec : 

= Meiiecs ck kucerceeca le Passe saoceatnossbinnes E $1.3 No. 571 Persian Morocco, semi-flex- Sart a posi Levant, limp, round corners, 

No, 522 Black Leather, limp, round corners, oe ible, round corners, red under gold IHS “i d us sali’ gold taltienieada 
under gold edges, back title and IHS side edges, silk sewed, back and side monog: aoe and cro gold, s. as 
monogram in gold, silk headbands and titles ‘and side I H S monogram in bands and Marker vissessserssesrssersserersernssrsneeny » $2, 
ANAEATK OL piv asics cach eanceas cece oepsesnncedscetesaspuinacssysadeenssve $2.50 gold, silk headbands and marker. No. 512 Pebbled Calf, limp, ee caret: red 

No. 523 American Morocco, limp, round corners, $3.75 under gold edges, back title and side I H § 
red under gee ‘ pees ace ne ae side monogram and cross in soles silk pean 
cross in gold, si eadbands and marker. eer kc ee vane $2.7 

fe Sins $3.00 THE OCCASIONAL aad Se $ 

No. 524 Persian Morocco, limp, round corners, No, 513 Full Morocco, limp, round corners, gold 
gold roll, back title in gold, silk headbands SERVICES roll, red under gold edges, back title and side 
andemiarkan eters atnnscrcusatemenet $3.75 : 4 ; cross in gold, silk headbands and marker..$3.50 

No. 525 Persian Morocco, divinity circuit, This convenient pocket-size MAN- No. 514 Full Morocco, two volumes with slip- 
eather ee xed under gold edges, silk Bos Dee ao ee a ee cover, limp, round corners, red under gold 

OTIC PINAY SEE Go assntnaissaysasconsgartaverentacgyss 

No 2526 RE D Cruse? Morocco, limp, leather “Common Service Book” together hips erie hance cic! cross in a 
lined, round corners, gold roll, red under gold with. thirty new orders and offices: 9 8 eee e Ee eee oe ee ee lL b 
edges, silk headbands and marker ........ $7.00 

No. 1. French Morocco, limp, poor FOR CHURCHES IN CANADA 
POPOL Havsisasgiasseiiuniceeveiay 4 
i Scent oe eee $1.50 No, 8 Persian 3 Aesiie. i No. 541 Black Keratol, speckled edges .... $1.20 

No. 5) ac eratol, speckled edges .... H o. 2. Persian Morocco, flexible, ker- 

No. 552 Black Keratol, limp, round corners, gilt atol lined, thin, Bible paper.... $3.25 ip Oe cra eh ghee red under gold ic 
edges, back title and ‘side ornament. in gold, ~ =) ~ "= 8) 99) 2 eee ee Pp ee eee Lad TSUDA ER a deal 
headbands and Marker wrececrssecsssssssessnnecesneees 2.50 No. 3. RED Turkey Morocco, flexible, No, 544 Morocco, limp, round corners, red 

No. 553 Morocco, limp, gilt edges, back and side keratol lined, thin, Bible paper. under gold edges, back title and side cross in 
cross in gold, silk headbands and marker .. $3.25 $3.50 gold, silk headbands and marker ....... seve $3020 


MUSIC EDITIONS 
AUTHORIZED EDITION 
One to Three Stanzas of Hymn Printed Between the Staves of the Music. 
PRINTED ON BIBLE PAPER. Size, 53g x 8 inches. 


No. 591 Blue Grained Fabrikoid, plain edges, blue head-~ 
bands, gilt back title, and side title in gilt ornamented 


iro) ETE Ae Ne aU IRR Ny $2.00 No,/595 RED“ Tukey Morocco este ee tee 


ners, gold roll, back title in gold, red under gold 


No. 592 Morocco Grained (Keratol) Binding, limp, round edges, silk headbands and marker wuss $10.00 


corners, back title and side cross in gold, red under 
gold edges, silk headbands and marker ......... $4.00 


PRINTED ON BOOK PAPER 
No. 593 French Morocco, limp, round corners, back title 


and side cross in gold, red under gold edges, silk 


No. 590 MISSION EDITION. Durably bound in dark 
headbands: Andy MALKEL :...c..cdivereensvscesosenpregcaveineceseesssney $5.00 


green cloth, plain edges, gilt back and side titles. A 
popular inexpensive binding, printed on book paper 
from the same plates as the Bible Paper bindings..$1.25 


No. 594 Persian Morocco, semi-flexible, round corners, 
gold roll, back title and side cross in gold, red under 
gold edges, silk headbands and marker ..........0 $6.00 


REVISED EDITION 
With the Words of the Hymns Separate from the Music. 


PRINTED ON BIBLE PAPER. Size, 6 x 83 inches. 


No. 500 Cardinal Grained Fabrikoid, plain edges, headbands, back title in gilt, and side title in gilt ornamented DOX orsssssersesseeserrserevereeeere 200 
No. 503 Persian Morocco, semi-flexible, round corners, gold roll, back title and side cross in gold, ped. Bae gold ‘ediges, silk headbands 


ATL IMALICET: Texvereherrertesosrovutatericres teenie escent eee cater evasenoesens senses: sienna cvsoug nuiechoopgesnpesiivbei bonbenasnskeedeadnecdivnedeessnesneiee fpivaibaeesthCimeal MAA ¢ 


Orders for lettered books at Confirmation or other special seasons should be placed at ‘baat two oe prior to wanted 
date to insure delivery on time. 


LUTHER EMBLEM JEWELRY 
THE OFFICIAL EMBLEM OF THE LUTHER LEAGUE 


Button, Large and Midget Sizes, with Luther's Watch Charm 


Coat-of-Arms in enamel on background of Rolled Gold Maltese Cross with emblem in colors. 
Gilt, 25 cents; Rolled Gold, 50 cents; 


5.00 
Solid Gold, $1.00. Solid Gold Graancmusencmserenesr ts svapovanseceesosevensoseoser® 10.00 
; : Signet Rin 
Clasp Pin, Large and Midget Sizes with Luther’s  golid Gold with emblem in COl0rs wee $6.00 
Coat-of-Arms in enamel on background of 
Gilt, 25 cents; Rolled Gold, 50 cents; Gold Filled Midget Clasp Pin with Luther League 
Solid Gold, $1.00. (LL) Guard and Chain ...........:cssscssereese seer $1.50 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


z 860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, 8. C, 
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